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DIRECT CONNECTED WORTHINGTON 
“FEATHER” VALVE AIR COMPRESSOR 





Worthington “FEATHER” Valve 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Air Compressors 


HENEVER steady, always ready com- 

pressed air service is needed— Worth- 
ington meets the call. And as the line pressure 
is dependent upon the compressor, so is the 
compressor dependent upon its valves for 
efficient service and performance. 





‘Worthington Air Compressors have been 
standardized with “FEATHER” Valves— 
the simplest. lightest, most efficient valve ever 
developed for air compressor work. 


Worthington “FEATHER” Valve Air Com- 
pressors, then, are the most highly developed 


Other Worthington Products: 


Gyratory Crushers, Jaw Crushers, Air 
Compressors, Mine Pumps, Revolving 
Stone Screens, Ball and Tube Mills, 


To further enlarge their service, 
Worthington have acquired the good- 
will and mechanical equipment of the 


Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio, for 
manufacturing Oil Mill Machinery, Hy- 
draulic Turbines, Feedwater Heaters 
and High Pressure Air Compressors. 


apparatus for air compressor work, even as 
Worthington products are standard in their 
various fields. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City 
Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities 


W-374.8 








PUMP S—COMPRESSORS-CONDENSERS-OIL & & GAS ENG) ENGINES—METERS— —MINING— ROCK CRUSHING | & CEI CEMENT MACHINERY 


WORTHINGTON 


Deane Works, Holyoke, Mass. 4 Gas Engine Works, Cudahy, Wis. 
Blake & Knowles Works & = = : = > - SSE Power & Mining Works 
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LINK-BEL 


Sand and Gravel Plants and Accessor es 


Complete sand and gravel washing plant. Dull Inclined Conical Screens and Drag Line Excavator Bucket in operation. Our catalog illustrates and describes 
some of the many plants we have designed. Send for a copy. 





3 


AUTOMATIC SAND SEPARATOR LOCOMOTIVE Grane Ren ne To LOADING SPOUTS AND GATES 
We were the first to design a mechanically-act For loading out from the bins we provide 


ing separator and through successful improvements The belt conveyor is fed by the standard Link- segmental gates of types suited to the gravel and 
have developed a perfectly practical and thoroughly Belt crane shown equipped with grab-bucket used the sand, with spouts hinged for raising and lower- 
reliable machine. for excavating sand and gravel, ing under control of counter-weights. 


i 





LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


New York . 299 Broadway 
Boston 9 
Pittsburgh- ‘ . 15 
St. Louis Central Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Buffalo __ 547 Ellicott Square 
Wilkes-Barre 2nd Nat’l Bank Bla. 
Huntington, W. Va. Robson-Prichard Bldg. 
Cleveland 429 Kirby Bids. 
Detroit 4210 Woodward Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 306 Elmhurst Bldg. 
Seattle__— 20 First Ave., 8S. 
Portland, Ore. “First and Stark Sts. 
San Francisco a 168 Second St. 
Los Angeles 163 N. Los Angeles St. 
Toronto, Can. Canadian Link-Belt Co., Ltd. 
Denver__Lindrooth, Shubart & (o., Boston Bldg. 
Louisville, Ky. F. Wehle, Starks Bldg. 
New Orleans C, 0. Hinz, Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala. ~- ee ee 
CONTINUOUS ELEVATOR BUCKETS S. L. Morrow, 720 Brown-Marx Bldg. WAGON LOADER 
Our catalog No. 213-A_ fully illustrates and a F loose terial—sand, stone, 
describes our many types of Elevators and Con 248-A Loads a ton. of loose ma ; 
weer for Sand, Stone and Gravel. gravel, etc., a minute. Catalog No. 450. 
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CHEMICALS 


EXPLOSIVES 


SERVICE 


Out on the actual job— 
that’s where first-hand 
practical advice on explo- 
sives counts. 


That’s service. 


Although you understand 
your own explosive prob- 
lems, there are times when 
alittle additional informa- 
tion would be welcome. 


Grasselli salesmen are 
really service men. They 
know explosives in your 
field and their know-how 
and experience is always 
at your disposal. 


If you want service that’s rendered and not 
merely talked about, write us 


The Grasselli Powder Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Pittsburg Chicago Philadelphia 
Uniontown, Pa. Pottsville, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 


GRASSELL| 


EXPLOSIVES 
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Wide Range of Service Alo: . 
the Horizont. 
and Up Inclir. 














Showing how the Jeffrey Belt Conveyer and Tripper 
automatically and uniformly fill large bins or stor- 
age space. 


in many places is carried to great heights, and 
often has been applied in a way to take the 
place of two conveyers and an elevator by con- 
tinuing an inclined conveyer over a storage bin. 





The Jeffrey Five-Pulley Carrier 


embodies all the high qualities of the Standard 
Three-Pulley Carrier, and permits of a closer 
conformity to the natural troughing effect of 
the belt, for the carrying of coal, sand, crushed 
stone, ore, rock, earth, etc. 


Jeffrey Belt Conveyer Catalog No. 175-A 


is a practical treatise that contains 80 pages of 

data on the latest and best in belt conveyer 

practice—it will enable the busy engineer to 

pick out the right conveyer to suit his require- 

Handling Coke from Pit to Loading Tipple on a ments, in a few seconds. Send for a copy. 
Jeffrey Belt Conveyer 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Company 


935 North Fourth Street Columbus, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


ive- 4 New York Buffalo Pittsburgh Dallas Denver 

Standard Five Pulley Carrier Boston Philadelphia Chicago Milwaukee Montreal 
Pulleys are set in line upon hollow renewable steel spin- Scranton Cleveland St. Louis Los Angeles Detroit 
dles connecting four rigid and well-proportioned support- Charleston, W. Va. 
ing stands, giving an exceedingly rigid construction, with 
the spindles serving as a continuous tube through which Manufacturers of Pulverizing, Conveying and Elevating 
grease is supplied to all the pulleys by means of only two Machinery; Chains; Sprockets; Self-Propelling Loaders; 
large grease cups to each carrier. Electric Trolley and Storage Battery Locomotives, etc. 
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TURTEVANT 528% MACHINERY 


CRUSHERS, GRANULATORS, GRINDERS, PULVERIZERS, 
SCREENS, MIXERS, ELEVATORS, CONVEYORS, CHUTES. 








“OPEN -DOOR” STEEL ELEVATORS 


All steel, accessible construction, so that 
“ONE MAN IN ONE MINUTE” 


can open any door, without the use of tools, and immediately get at all important parts. 


Self-contained, everything complete, ready to set up when re- 
ceived. Big accessible discharge, with adjustable spill board. Split 
head, heavy gears and pinions, ample shafts, ball and socket bear- 
ings. Automatic Take-Ups for quick, accurate, fool-proof adjust- 
ment, self-aligning bearings. 


For convenience, labor-saving, quick replacements and cleaning 
the Sturtevant “Open Door” one man Elevators are unequalled. 


STURTEVANT MILL CO.. BOSTON MASS. 
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NOTE the remarkable simplicity of 


the Duplex 4-Wheel Drive chassis. 
It is by far simpler than most 2-Wheel 
Drive trucks of the same capacity. 
The Duplex will cut repair bills—cut 
operating costs, save gasoline, save 
tires and work every day. 


PRs 
(Sesa\ 


Fon tusmesS 
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Duplex 4-Wheel Drive Truck Has 15 Inches 


Road Clearance 


HE 15-inch road clearance of the Duplex 4-Wheel Drive enables it to 

traverse roads that stop most trucks—as the average clearance is only 
10 inches. And because of the fact that every wheel is a driving wheel, this 
Duplex exerts three times the pulling power over any 2-Wheel Drive truck 
of the same engine capacity. 

There is no inert weight to overcome—no resistance of powerless front 
wheels and so you get greater economy in gasoline—greater saving in tires 
and a far greater saving in wear and tear. 

The Duplex 4-Wheel Drive is to ordinary trucks what the heavy freight 
mogul is to a switch engine. It can operate as surely in winter as in summer— 
takes mud, slush or snow covered roads without trouble. 

It is 314-ton capacity—price $4250 f. o. b. Lansing, and for heavy hauling 
of any kind over roads that are good or bad, it is proving itself in a hundred 
lines of industry to be the most economical trucking unit ever designed. 

Do not buy on hearsay, on near facts, or mere hopeful theories. Get the 
Duplex facts. 


Duplex Truck Company 
Lansing ° Michigan 
One of the Oldest and Most Successful. Truck Companies wn Amenca 
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How the Eastern Limestones Prove the 


Metal of a Big Blast Hole Drill 


T IS a well recognized fact that the limestones of the 
Appalachian Belt and the New England states are the 


hardest and the toughest in the country. 


Furthermore, 


they are broken by many seams and faults. 


Big blast hole drills operating in the 
crushed stone quarries of this section 
are put to a much more severe test than 
in the comparatively soft and _ thinly 
laminated rocks of the Middle West. 
Drilling speed is essential in order to 
minimize drilling costs, but is no more 
important than strength and endurance. 
A positive control over the drilling tools 
is absolutely necessary to forestall their 
tendency to drift off in the seams and 
crevices. 

That the Number Fourteen Cyclone 
Blast Hole Drill embodies all these qual- 
ities is evidenced by the number of these 
outfits in use in Eastern limestone quar- 
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= We guarantee that our Number Fourteen Big Blast Hole Drill will drill more hole at 
= less cost, all costs considered, than any other blast hole drill of the well driller type on the 
= market. To demonstrate this we will place one of the outfits in your pit in competition 
= against any or all other makes of blast hole drilling machines. If the Cyclone does not 
= out-drill and out-wear all other makes, we will remove it from the work without cost to you. 
al 


ST 


ries and the years of service and satis- 
faction that they have given. 


The illustration above shows’ two 
Number Fourteen Electric Non-Traction 
Drills on the 30-foot ledge of the Hud- 
son, N. Y., quarry of the Knickerbocker 
Portland Cement Co., where they have 
been in constant use for over six years. 
There are many more Cyclones in the 
famous Hudson quarrying district. 


The hardest and largest users of big 
blast hole drills have Cyclone Drills in 
their pits and quarries. You can profit 
by their experience. Write for Blast 
Hole Data Sheet (Form 126). 


STUNT 


THE SANDERSON-CYCLONE DRILL CO. 


ORRVILLE, OHIO 


Eastern and Export Office 
30 Church St., New York 
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The Reach Counts— 


Here it means a car 
loaded to capacity 


CAR shortage demands the full load- 
ing of every available car. Here’s 
where ‘‘Browning’’ efficiency comes in. 
Note the bucket—it’s in position to load 
the extreme end of the car solidly, even on 
a single track. And that’s only one point 
in the general all-around service rendered 
by Browning Locomotive Cranes. 
Another big feature in the placing of the 
controls. These are so located that the 
operator has the work in full sight all the 
time, each and every control being handled 
by him without changing position. The 
separate rotating engine makes it possible 


to hoist, rotate and travel, all at the san 
time—another big time-saving feature. 


To watch a “Browning” at work is « 
impressive sight. While apparently 
sturdy and unshakeable as the rock o' 
Gibraltar, yet the rapidity of its mov: 
ments are surprising. “‘A Giant's strengi| 
with a Wizard’s deftness,” has been apt), 
applied to the Browning Locomotiy: 
Crane. 


A graphic view of the achievements of 
the Browning Locomotive Crane in all 
lines of industry is shown in the Browning 
Catalog. Your copy will be sent on request. 


THE BROWNING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


SALES OFFICES: 


Salt Lake City Birmingham Los Angeles 
Portland Washington,D.C. Montreal San Francisco 


New York Seattle 
Chicago 
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Discharge of 20” 
Dredge 7 minutes 10 
seconds after cutter 
had been stopped. Pipe 
being cleaved of ma- 
terial. No solid mate- 
rial entering suction 


pipe. 








Results of but one pe Ea 
hour pumping with 20” Be ~ ck ee 
Dredge. Note—Not a 7 ? ‘ ry ‘. oe 
sign of mud or clay 

in sight. 


HE application of Hydraulic Dredging for handling sand and gravel 

from deposit to plant is constantly increasing in favor with producers, 

as the volume of material is far in excess of that produced by any 
other method, and at a greatly reduced cost. Then there is the econom- 
ical advantage of excavating and transportation in one operation, plus the 
saving in washing, as the material is thoroughly scoured while traveling 
through the pump and discharge pipe. 


Since the Civil War Morris has been building pumps of all sizes and kinds. 
especially Dredging and Sand Pumps.. Some producers prefer the heavy, 
unlined pumps of cast iron, carbon, or manganese steel, others the lined 
pump. Morris has patterns of either type in all sizes, even up to 48-inch 
discharge. Should you require a large dredge, Morris will figure on the 
complete outfit, as he builds engines up to and including a thousand horse- 
power. 


Have you Bulletin 19-B? 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 
BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
39-41 Cortland St., New York Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 














GYRATORY 
CRUSHER 


SYMONS HORIZONTAL 


DISC CRUSHER 
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1425 ARNOLD STREET, CHIC 
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Build now the 
National State 
and County 
Roads that are 
needed 


U. S. DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR 


W. B. WILSON, Secretary of Labor 


Are you doing your part to 
supply .the necessary aggre- 
gate for this work? Our Engi- 
neering experience is at your 
disposal and we solicit the 
opportunity of quoting on 
your machinery requirements. 
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Our Machinery 
Now In Use In 


Vermont 
Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


New Jersey 
Maryland 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Rhode Island 
Virginia 
Kentucky 


Tennessee 
Alabama 
Florida 
Arkansas 
Missouri 


Iowa 
Minnesota 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 


Kansas 
Oklahoma 
‘exas 
New Mexico 
Colorado 


Montana 
Idaho 
Utah 
Arizona 
California 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Washington 


EIGHTS, ILLINOIS | 


te. j 
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How Tough is a Leviathan Belt? 


Here is a 30” x 8 ply Leviathan belt 300 feet long 
that has been carrying 700 tons of rough, jagged slag 
every day for over four years. The slag varies in size 
from tiny pieces up to chunks a foot and a half thick 
and travels up a 20° incline from railroad hoppers to 
crusher. 

Of course this remarkable performance is partly 
due to the Style F Main Belting Rollers, but it shows 
what can be done when you get the right belt and the 
right rollers working in proper combination. 

There are so many hundred instances where Levia- 
than and Anaconda have surpassed the best perform- 
ances ever obtained with any other kind of belts, that 
regardless of your present opinions, you certainly 

For every 1% a belt stretches should at least investigate our records, claims and 


after the first cut, the Main 


Belting Company will refund 3% ~ 
of the purchase price. The first guarantees. 


cut is d ly becaus r ; 
ie is guenmaity pensamieed tar te We have prepared two really worth-while booklets 
18 more a matter of taking up T 


slack than taking out stretch. on belting —“Transmission Belts” and “Conveyor 
3elts.”.” May we not mail you one, or both? 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Chicago Pittsburgh Atlanta San Francisco 
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REVIEW AND FORECAST N UN 3ER 


Published Annually CHICAGO Janvocy y 1, 1921 1921 
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A REVIEW of the rock products industry 

for the past year is no little task. Its fig- 
ures and facts and the estimates on produc- 
tion, a resume of prices, a review of the 
conditions that make for increases and de- . 
creases, the car shortage and so orthisthe big 
job our editors have been working on for 
months and months for the big Review and 
Forecast Number of Rock Products. 


The readers of Rock Products are giving their 
usual genuine co-operation in making this big 
number a success. It will be of vital interest 
and value to the entire industry. Because of 
the value of this big number to the entire in- 
dustry, it makes possible an extra value to the 
manufacturers who carry their advertising in 
the big number. 





The Review and Forecast Number is the January First Issue of 
Rock Products — the Authority and Business Journal of the 
Rock Products Industry. Forms Close December Twenty-seventh 
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HE KELLY ISLAND LIME AND 
TRANSPORT COMPANY, of 
Cleveland, operating quarries through- 
out Ohio and West Virginia, is one of 


the largest producers of limestone pro- 


ducts in the country. ‘“Marions” have 
been their approved choice for many 
years, twenty-three in all following the 
installation of their first shovel, a Model 
“G,” in 1903. 


The continued preference of this large organi- 
zation for our products is typical of many 
others in the limestone industry. Owners 
and operators alike prefer “Marions” for they 
know that “Marion” Quality and Service can 
always be depended upon. 


If you are needing a shovel for next season’s 
work your order should be placed now to 
insure early spring delivery. 


Established 1884 Marion, Ohio 
New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 


Boise, Idaho, - Clyde Equipment Co. Philadelphia, H. L. Cox, 13 & Cherry 
Billings, Mont., F. B. Connelly Co. Pittsburgh, - - - J. W. Patterson 
Dallas, - F. B. Wright, Bush Bidg. Portland,- - Clyde Equipment Co. 
Denver, - - - H. W. Moore & Co. Salt Lake City, H. W. Moore & Co. 
Detroit, W. H. Anderson T. & S. Co. Seattle, - - Clyde Equipment Co. 
Vancouver - Vancouver Machinery Depot, Ltd. 

F. H. Hopkins & Co., Ltd. 
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Typical of the 
Remarkable Records 
Made by the~ 


MITC 








wey enim Under a Big Variety 
VIBRATIN of Operating Conditions 


3 
SCREE Is the Following, 
Secured Under Test: 


The material was crushed through 1 1-2 
inch square holes, moisture 6.41 per cent, 
screen cloth used 1-2 inch square holes. 


The Mitchell steadily screened 65 tons an 
hour and eliminated 96.31 per cent of the 
undersize material! And the power con- 
sumption never exceeded the rate of 3-8 
horse-power per day. 


The result of that test is fairly indicative of results being ob- 
tained by the Mitchell in classifying not only coke but coal, 
slag, crushed rock, sand, gravel, salt, sugar, fertilizer, rice and 
ore. The versatility of the Mitchell is one of its most striking 
characteristics. 


We have an interesting compilation of figures on Mitchell Electric Vibrat- 
ing Screen operation, which we shall gladly send you, together with an 
illustrated booklet, describing the Mitchell in detail. Write us! 


Stimpson Equipment Company 


315 Felt Building Salt Lake City, Utah 
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INDUSTRIAL 


| Se Bae @ LOCOMOTIVES 
and leading Industrial Concerns 











Steel 


IV— Company 


There is no more strenuous work for an industrial 
locomotive than that in a large steel plant, where 
heavy loads have to be shunted over track with irreg- 
ular grades and sharp curves for twenty-four hours 
a day. 


Only a well-built and specially-designed locomotive 
can stand up month after month under such gruelling 
work. Not only shock, but warping heat are con- 
tinually encountered. 


That may be one of the reasons that the Inland Steel 
Company has several times bought VULCAN Loco- 


motives to use in its plant. 


The VULCAN Engineering Department specializes on 
designing industrial locomotives to fit the peculiar 
conditions of the different manufacturing fields. Their 
services are at your disposal in solving your transporta- 
tion problems. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


Established 1849 
1753 Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Revolving 
Shovels 


: 
& 


lente, Pa, 


- NYONE contemplating 
the purchase of a steam 
shovel is welcome to 

call at our quarry and see our 

two Type ‘A’ ERIES in opera- 
tion. These 13-ton shovels load 

40 cu. yds. of stone each per 

hour, and have an easy time 

of it. 

“In a bank 7 ft. deep on our 
quarry, we did more stripping 
with one ‘A’ ERIE in five days 
than we accomplished in six 
weeks with 8 men and 4 carts. 

“We can safely say that our 
‘A’ ERIE Shovels are the best 
investment we have ever made.” 


y 2 : 
-——Letter signed by A. Vandermade, 


Proprietor, SOWERBUTT QUAR 
RIES, Paterson, N. J. 

Such letters as the above show 
that the ‘A’ ERIE gives excellent 
service in light quarry work. 

Here is a real steam shovel— 
strongly built and very reliable, yet 
weighing only 13 tons in working 
trim! Easily and rapidly moved. 

Let us send you a full descrip- 
tion of this machine. Write for 
Bulletin P-22. 


BALL ENGINE CO., Erie, Pa., 
U.S. A. 


Builders of ERIE Steam Shovets 
and Locomotive Cranes 
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The true economy of a mechanical convey- 
ing system should be measured not only by the 
extent to which labor can be conserved, but 


also by the volume of work it can accomplish 


when, because of heat or cold—or for any 
other reason—hand labor fails. These fea- 
tures cannot logically be overlooked by any 


industry which handles raw or finished prod- 
ucts in quantity, but should be the basis of 
judging the necessity for a conveying system, 
as the saving thus earned forms a permanent 
economy, and the equipment is a tangible asset. 


As the product of a pioneer in conveying 
machinery, Webster equipment has long been 
known for its exceptional service life. The 
dominant motive of every Webster engineer is 
to maintain this high standard, and how well 
the task has been accomplished is daily demon- 
strated by actual performance in hundreds of 
successful installations. 





F WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY 


4500-4560 CORTLAND STREET | 
CHICAGO | 


Facrories CHICAGO ano TIFFIN, OHIO. | SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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For a quarter of a century the PLYMOUTH 
GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVE has been first aid to 
men burdened with haulage problems. It has. power 
above our rated guarantee. It displaces slow teams. 
Cuts down the main force. Multiplies haulage capacity. 
Shortens the period of contract. Lessens the pay roll. 
Increases the profit. 
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A mile of track costs no more than one roai truck. 
Over this track the PLYMOUTH will haul, hour for 
hour, as much as twenty trucks. Write for Bulletins 
that inform you fully. 


THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH COMPANY 


210 Riggs Avenue PLYMOUTH, OHIO 
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Modern Sand-lLime Brick Plant 


Many Interesting Labor-Saving Devices in Plant of Crume Brick Company, 


T IS NOT VERY OFTEN that one 

has the pleasure of visiting a factory 
where every single workman displays 
real genuine interest in the operation, 
but it happened to be the good fortune 
of one the editors to visit recently the 
plant of the Crume Brick Co. of Dayton, 
Ohio, and here he found that spirit. At 
this plant one sees no antiquated methods, 
but instead, thoroughly modern, and in 
many cases original, labor-saving meth- 
ods for increasing quality and produc- 
tion. 

Here one sees a 
movement of work by a minimum num- 
ber of men, and the scrupulous care taken 
by R. C. Kiser, superintendent of the 
plant, to see that the finished product is 
up to standard. It is largely due to W. 


reasonable, orderly 








Permanent belt conveyor to crusher 


Dayton, Ohio 


H. Crume, president of the company, 
who in connection with Mr. Kiser, de- 
veloped the labor-saving devices, that the 
Crume Brick Co. has become what it is 
today. Mr. Crume is every inch the in- 
vestigator and is untiring in his efforts 
to develop labor-saving devices as ap- 











plied to the manufacture of sand-lime 


brick. 


Sand Deposit and Method of Excavation 


The sand deposit at the plant of the 
Crume Brick Co. is a glacial formation 
and quite a remarkable one, in that it is 














Digging wagon loader. 


Note character of sand deposit 
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uncommonly free from undesirable ma- 
terials such as gravel, which is an objec- 
tionable feature in sand for sand-lime 
brick. A comparatively pure clean sand 
of this nature not only insures a safe and 
durable brick, but is essential to cheap 
manufacture. The deposit covers a total 
of 16 acres and is 150 ft. high at the deep- 
est point, and it is estimated that the ma- 
terial extends to a depth of 60 ft. below 
the present working level. 

To handle of 
sand, the company uses a digging wagon 


mine and this deposit 
loader, a section of portable belt conveyor 
and a semi-permanent belt conveyor from 
the sand pit to the crusher and rolls, as 
illustrated the 
The wagon loader 
type, electrically 
propelling, 


in accompanying views. 
the 


operated, 


is of disc-bucket 
self- 
The 
30-ft. belt conveyor which works in con- 
nection with the loader, is also electric- 


and is 


forward and reverse. 


OSES AM ALD 
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ally driven and carries the sand to a 
250-ft. electrically-driven belt conveyor, 
built in 12-ft. interchangeable sections, 
and covered with a roof of galvanized 
corrugated iron. Any section of the roof 
may be removed and a loading hopper 
substituted. 

The conveyor now discharges at one 
end of the brick plant to a permanent 
100-ft. belt conveyor, and this in turn 
feeds a 30-ft. bucket elevator, which dis- 
charges to a piano wire scalping screen. 
In its installation of labor- 


program of 


saving machinery, the company is now 


making an improvement here. The per- 
belt the 
bucket elevator will be so elevated as to 


manent conveyor which feeds 
discharge direct to the piano wire screen, 


thus eliminating the bucket elevator. 
Storage Plan and Preparation of Sand 


Underneath the screens there will be a 
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cross conveyor belt which 
screened sand to two sti 
of 60 yd. capacity each. 
also be- made for extensive 
age. This plan will elimi 
sity of shutting down in 
weather, when the sand can 
Rejections from the scre¢ 
(9x6-in.) jaw crusher and 
of rolls, reduc: 
gravel that there is to san 
rolls the sand falls into a pit 
up by an 8x5-in. bucket eleva 
centers and deposited in tt 
conveyor. 


sets which 


Preparation of Lime 

The that 
brick is a high calcium lime an: 
in bulk and hydrated in a big t 
4 ton of lime. 


lime is used in 


The hydrating 
of the lime is a very simple pr 


1920 


ry the 
bins 


ns will 


Stor- 
1eces- 
rT wet 
nined, 
to a 
four 
little 
m the 
taken 
25 ft 
belt 


gz the 


ought 


ding 
laking 


con- 





conveyor. Roof of galvanized iron 


Wet pan for mixing 
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sisting © the addition of water to the 
lime or icium oxide, which enter into 


chemical combination. When the chemi- 
cal actiou is over, the tub is elevated and 
dumped into a steel storage bin of 1-ton 
capacity. There are two such steel bins, 
which are as near air-proof as it is pos- 
sible to make them. This system may 
seem cride, but it is said to be a cheap 
and efficient means of hydration for a 
plant of this kind. It is contemplated to 
do away with the tub now used by in- 
stalling a screw conveyor, which will 
perform the double function of hydrating 
the lime and carrying it to the steel stor- 
age bins. 

To prevent the necessity of shutting 
down for want of lime, a steel hopper 
storage bin for the quick lime will be 
installed, of 11 tons capacity. In this 
way the company will always have a sup- 
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ply of lime no matter what transporta- 
tion conditions prevail. 


Grinding and Mixing of Material 


At this stage the material is ready to 
be mixed for the presses. This was for- 
merly done in wet pans similar to those 
used in clay brick manufacture, the hy- 
drated lime and one-third of the sand 
being ground for two minutes, and then 
the remaining sand was added and the 
whole batch run two minutes or more 
and then the pan was emptied. Quite 
an important improvement has been made 
to this method. The steel bins holding 
both lime and sand are equipped with 
Schaffer poidometers (which are auto- 
matic conveying weighing machines) 
that correctly measure the proportions 
of raw materials. They are constantly 
in operation and discharge continuously 








Transferring bricks to hardening cylinders 
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into a Marathon rod mill. This type of 
mill has never been used before in sand- 
lime brick manufacture, but because of 
recent tests made by the Crume Brick 
Co. and the. results obtained, it would 
seem that this is a particularly efficient 
type of grinding and mixing apparatus 
for the manufacture of sand lime brick. 


New Rod Mill 

The principle of the rod mill is very 
simple. The crushing here is done on a 
line contact instead of on a point con- 
tact as in a ball mill. The mill is a cylin- 
der and is filled with steel rods of vary- 
ing diameters, these rods tumbling and 
revolving as the cylinder is turned. In 
this way the machine not only grinds 
the material, but thoroughly mixes it 
also. (The grinding is done wet, the 








Battery of hardening cylinders 
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poidometer measuring the water as well 
as the amount of sand and lime.) 
Recent tests made by the company on 
this mill have proved it entirely satis- 
factory for the purpose. It was found 
that the mix is very thorough, the sand 
being evenly coated with lime and uni- 
form throughout. The mill also reduces 
any undesirable gravel to sand. It was 
found on comparison with a brick made 
by the wet pan method, that the brick 
from the rod mill was equally as good as 
that of the wet pan, and also that the rod 
mill brick was entirely free from pebbles, 
while the wet-pan_ brick 
merous ones. This mill does the work of 


contained nu 


two wet pans but requires only the power 


of one wet pan. In this way it decreases 

the power factor 50 per cent and allows 

very good control over the mix. 
From the mill the material 


to a pug m:ll where water is added to the 


rod goes 
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mix. On account of the difference “in 
moisture in the. sand at various times, 
the mix has to be correctly tempered to 
the prevailing condition. This is accom- 
plished by a man who has control of the 
water, which comes in at the top of the 
pug mill in the form of a spray. This 
man can regulate the spray of water to 
suit the condition of the sand. The 
water is pumped from a deep well by a 
pump using the exhaust 
from the hardening kettles, to a water 
tower with a capacity of 10,000 gal. An 
auxiliary water tower of 1,200 gal. 
capacity is also provided to furnish water 
for the boilers, hydrator, and mixer. 

On leaving the pug mill the material 
falls into a pit and is taken up by an 
8x5-in. bucket elevator of 35-ft. centers, 
and elevated on to a covered belt con- 
veyor 18-in. wide and 50-ft. long, which 


steam steam 


discharges into a hopper feeding each 
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brick press. An automatic feeder js pro- 
vided in the hopper and this lets the re- 
quired amount of material into th. press, 

These presses, of which th 
has two, are of the rotary ty 
a rated capacity of 3,000 bricks per hour, 
and are manufactured by Jackson & 
Church of Saginaw, Mich. 


sMpany 
having 


Hardening Cylinders 

The bricks as they are take 
press, are placed on flat-deck 
cars, and by means of a turntab 


rom the 
| tram- 
the car 

When 


the car, 


can be turned in any desired wa, 
1,000 bricks have been placed o 
it is transferred on to the main track as 
shown in one of the views and then again 
transferred into the hardening kettles, 
There are four hardening cylinders here 
and each cylinder holds 13 cars. When 13 
cars of brick have been placed in the cyl- 
inder the head is 


bolted on and steam 














Hardening cylinder with head ready to be placed in position 











Car loaded with brick in hardening cylinder 

















R. C. Kiser, superintendent of plant 


Loading bricks on to trucks 
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gradually admitted until it has reached a 
pressure of 120 lbs. per square inch. This 
pressure is maintained for from 6 to 8 
hours, and then the steam is blown off. 

Part of the steam goes to a steam 
pump, starting at a 125-lb. pressure and 
reducing to about 60 Ibs., this consuming 
about an hour’s time for each of the four 
cylinders, the remaining being 
blown off into the air. 

About three-fourths of the steam used 


steam 


in the cylinders is condensed on coming 
in contact with the cold cylinder and 
brick, this condensation being trapped and 
run by gravity into a feed water heater 
and from these pumped to the boiler. The 
kettles are then opened and the cars trans- 
ferred either direct to railroad cars or put 
in trucks. A piece of potable track is put 
in the railway box car and the tram car 
run right in, thereby saving any unneces- 
sary handling. The company is now expe- 
rimenting with a mechanical loader, which 
will take the entire load off the tram car, 
and put it in the railroad car without any 
handling at all. 

The company has very little storage 
and thereby saves any intermediate han- 
dling. The bulk of the business done cen- 
ters about Dayton, and therefore most of 
the brick are shipped in motor trucks. 
The hardening kettles or cylinders are 6 
ft. in diameter, 42 ft. long and made of 
¥-in. quadruple riveted cast steel. They 
are insulated on the outside with a coat- 
ing of sawdust, lime, and a layer of brick 
in the order named. 


Only Sand-Lime Brick Plant in Ohio 


The Crume Brick Co. is the only sand- 
lime brick manufacturer in Ohio and 
therefore has quite a demand for its prod- 
uct. The capacity of the plant now is 
52,000 bricks per day, the bricks being 
pressed during the day, and the harden- 
ing in the cylinders is done during the 
night, 

The boiler room is also_in line with the 
other equipment of the plant. A 125-h.p. 
water-tube boiler furnishes all of the 
steam necessary, as steam is used only 
for cylinders and pumps; individual elec- 
tric motors using outside purchased cur- 
rent are provided for the rest of the ma- 
chinery. The boiler is also provided with 
an automatic stoker, thereby eliminating 
hand-firing. Each of the four hardening 
cylinders is equipped with recording 
steam-flow meters which tend to keep a 
check on the work of the fireman. 

The company has adopted the stand- 
ard specifications of sand-lime brick as 
set forth by the American Society of 
Testing Material, and is also a member 
of the Sand-Lime Brick Association, of 
which Mr. Crume is president, and Mr. 
Kiser, secretary. 

L. V. Lytle is vice-president; R. A. 
Crume, treasurer, and Miss E. M. Kil- 
lian, secretary of the company. 
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As to Winter Operation 


Let’s Hear from Producers as to Practicability of Proposed Scheme 


HE PRACTICABILITY of produc- 

ing and shipping crushed stone, sand 
and gravel in freezing winter weather is 
seriously doubted by nearly every pro- 
ducer Rock Propucts has heard express 
an opinion on the subject. Indeed some 
of the railways refuse altogether to ac- 
cept sand and gravel during freezing 
weather unless the shipper will take all 
the responsibility for its being unloaded. 

Notwithstanding these obvious objec- 
tions to moving construction 
in winter, it has been argued that this 
is the time that the most open-top cars 
are idle and consequently it is a good 
time for contractors to stock up for the 
spring construction work. Proceeding on 
this argument the Lakewood Engineer- 
ing Co., manufacturers of contractors’ 
equipment, Cleveland, Ohio, has recently 
been sending letters to contractors, high- 
way engineers, banks, chambers of com- 
merce, railway officials, and others in- 
terested with the country’s highway pro- 
gram. 


materials 


Don’t Look for Lower Prices 


In defense of this suggestion the Lake- 
wood company says: “There now seems 
no possible reason to look forward to 
lower prices for materials next year. 
Freight rates have increased, and a larger 
demand for material is expected. The 
demand is increasing in many localities 
faster than the supply. Freight rates and 
the law of supply and demand are the 
two principal factors governing price. 
Therefore, it does not seem that material 
prices will go down. Yet even if there 
were hope for a decline by next season, 
the extra cost to the contractor buying 
his materials for winter and spring stor- 
age will really be only a small insurance 
premium guaranteeing that he will not 
have to close down his work every few 
days to wait for materials. Such slight 
extra cost is mighty cheap insurance. 

“The banks of the country are more 
than willing to help. A contractor need- 
ing financial assistance to aid him in 
shipping and storing materials early 
should not hesitate to go to his banker. 
Money loaned for this purpose is really 
backed by the security of the State for 
which the road is to be built. And what 
better security could be wanted? 


Unloading Problem? 


“The difficulty of unloading sand or 
stone which has frozen in transit is an 
objection which is frequently raised to 
the shipment of road materials during the 
winter months. It is true that these ma- 
terials may freeze in the cars, but ma- 
terial for road construction is shipped 


generally only a comparatively short dis- 
tance, and such freezing will be confined 
to a thin crust unless the cars are delayed 
in transit or unloading. The proper un- 
loading equipment will make it possible 
to get the materials out of the cars in a 
minimum amount of time, which will 
prevent it from freezing solid. 

“Where material is delayed, and be- 
comes frozen in severe weather it, of 
course, will be necessary to employ steam 
pipes, or to apply heat in some other way 
to thaw it before it can be handled from 
the cars. But such procedure is far from 
impossible. 

“In some of the Northern States where 
very severe weather prevails, it would, 
of course, be necessary to withhold ship- 
ments during extremely cold weather, 
because even though they are transported 
for only a short distance, they may be- 
come frozen solid in a very short time 
under such conditions. However, in such 
States where these conditions do prevail, 
it is possible to ship materials at all times 
except during the dead of winter. 


All Year-Round Quarry Operation? 


“Many quarries close down during the 
winter months—therefore, an argument 
has been made that materials will not be 
available for winter shipment. So far as 
we are able to learn, the quarries close 
down largely because of habit. There 
has been no active market for them dur- 
ing the winter months. They have pre- 
ferred to stop their work instead of 
assuming the burden of stocking their 
materials until next season. If a market 
could be assured for the quarries which 
would absorb their output, there is no 
reason why they should not operate 
twelve months out of the year, with the 
exception of time required to make re- 
pairs.” 

Rock Propucts would be glad to receive 
and publish the opinions of its readers 
regarding the practicability of this pro- 
posal. Obviously their co-operation is 
essential to its success and if it really is 
an impracticable scheme the burden of 
its proof is certainly with them, because 
both themselves and all others in the 
construction game would be benefited by 
its adoption. 


It is possible the real fundamental ob- 
jection in some cases is the feeling that 
the construction industry is as much en- 
titled to the use of the cars in the spring 
and summer as any other class of ship- 
pers. That is true, without a doubt, but 
that attitude does not show a spirit of 
co-operation that is necessary to solve 
the problem of getting highways built. 
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Application of Hydraulic Dredzes 
in Sand and Gravel Producticn 


An Ideal Method of Handling Material from Deposit to Plant When Cos ditions 
Make It Possible—Various Factors to Be Considered 


HE APPLICATION of the pumping 

method for sand and gravel produc- 
tion is constantly finding greater favor, 
and the volume of material produced by 
this method easily exceeds the total of 
that produced by all other methods com- 
bined. 

On account of the great diversity of 
conditions under which the different 
plants operate and because of the absence 
of big organizations with engineering 
staffs of their own, there is a great diver- 
sity of practice and frequently the in- 
herent advantages of this method are ig- 
nored entirely and not taken advantage of. 

Fig. 1 shows a perspective view of a 
plain suction type of hydraulic dredge, 
pumping from a river bottom directly 
onto the screens, where the material is 
graded and loaded on while the 
waste water is returned to the river. 

While this installation presupposes ideal 
conditions and is simplified to the utmost, 
there is, nevertheless, a large number of 
plants nearly identical with the illustra- 
tion and producing material at remark- 
ably low cost. 

The great advantage of the pumping 
method over the others is that it com- 
bines the excavation and transportation 


cars, 





By Victor J. Milkowski 


Engineer in Charge of Dredge Depart- 
ment, Morris Machine Works, 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 





of the material in one operation at a very 
low cost. In addition, it is seldom that 
the material requires any scrubbing or 
washing as it is thoroughly agitated and 
scoured while traveling through the pump 
and discharge pipe with approximately six 
times its weight of water; and the im- 
purities are carried off in the waste water. 


Factors to Be Considered 

The factors affecting the design and 
efficiency of the pumping plant or dredge 
which should be carefully studied and pro- 
vided for may be stated as follows: 

1. The character of the material; nature 
of the formation in which it occurs, size, 
hardness, weight, etc. 

2. The desired capacity in cubic yards 
per hour. 

3. The maximum depth below water 
surface from which it is desired to pump. 

4. The maximum height above the water 
surface to which it will be necessary to 
deliver the material. 


5. The maximum lengt! 
line to be employed. 

6. The kind of power ¢ 
steam, electric or internal co: 
gine, and the method of dri 
direct connected or belt drive: 

7. The character of the wat: 
the dredge is to operate, velo 
rent, depth, variations of dept! 
rent, 

8. The probable duration of th: 

The most important of th 
and the most disastrous in consequences 
if determined incorrectly is the first item: 
that is, the determination of the character 
of the material. Naturally, nothing but 
sand and gravel deposits would be con- 
sidered in connection with this; neverthe- 
less, there is a great variety of conditions 
even within that narrow classification 

An ideal condition is that 
material is pumped from a river bed and 


scharge 


used— 
stion en- 
whether 


n which 
of cur- 
and cur- 
etc. 

work, 
foregoing 


where the 


is constantly being replaced with othe: 
suitable material brought down by the 
current. Such conditions prevail on many 
of our rivers, principally on the Ohio, 
Kaw and the Mississippi. The material 
in such cases is loose and can be picked 
up readily plain 
without any cutter or agitator 


very with a suction 








screens and bins 
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omplicated problem Is met 


material occurs in a deposit 


The necessary conditions, of 
such case for the employment 


dge is a supply ot water, re- 
rma pond ora pool in which 


This 


water, and the 


can operate can be 


ind or surface 
flow need not be large, as the 
from the screening plant can 
ed to the pool with but a very 
s, If the material in the bank 
nented or packed very firmly it 
icked up with the plain suction 
preceding case. A good test 
is whether or not the material 
up or disintegrate under the 
a stream of water under a mod 
ressure, 
however, the material is firmly 
‘xr is mixed with stratas of clay, 
e dredge should be equipped with 
A dredge of this 
kind is suitable for all classes of material 


utter on the suction, 
except solid rock, and should be used in 
preference to the plain suction type in all 
cases of doubt. 

\ short description of the two types of 
dredges and of their methods of operation 
are given at the end of this article. The 
sizes of the larger pieces of gravel and 
the amounts in which they occur should 
be carefully determined, for if an appre- 
ciable percentage of the material is too 
large to pass through the pump, numer- 
ous delays and troubles will result. 

The size of the material, its hardness 
and sharpness determine also the amount 
of wear to which the pump will be sub- 
jected. Due consideration must be given 
to this in the design of the pump to se- 
cure the most economical operation. 

The of the material 
further determine the velocity in the dis- 
charge line necessary to keep the material 
This velocity is lower for 
fine, light material and higher for heavy 
That in turn affects the 
power required, which is less with the 
lower velocity and with the same length 


size and weight 


in suspension. 


coarse gravel. 


and height of discharge pipe. 


Capacity and Other Pump Details 


The next point to be considered is the 
desired capacity of the pump in cubic 
yards per hour, which should preferably 
be in excess of that of the 

The capacity of a dredging pump 
only be arrived at approximately on 
uint of the 


screening 


factors which 
For average practice, 


numerous 
its output. 
nount of solids carried in suspension 
be figured at about 10 per cent of 
, | 


tal by The velocity of flow 
( 


lischarge pipe should be taken at 


er 


volume. 
second, and the actual running 
the pump at from 60 per cent to 
ent of the total Under these con- 
a 10-in 


sidered 700 cu. vds 


the capacity of pump may 


1 


per 10-hr. dav: 
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and of a 12-in. 1000 cu 
10-hr. day. 


It should be 


pump 


remembered in the choos 


ing of pumps that the first cost, upkeep, 


power cost, supplies, labor, etc... aFe all 
lower proportionately with the larger size 
pump, and in addition, the larger size 
pump can pass larger diameter material. 


Che 


gravel plants are the 10-in. and the 12-in., 


sizes most common in sand and 
which can pass solids about 7 in. and 9 in 
in diameter, respectively. 

The third point to be considered is the 
maximum depth below water surface from 
which it is proposed to pump. This, when 


not limited by other considerations, is 


limited by the amount of vacuum pro- 


duced on the pump suction, which, if ex- 
cessive, makes the operation of the pump 
very unsatisfactory. As the vacuum is 
also affected by the height of the pump 
and the friction in 
the suction line, these should be reduced 
to the minimum, both to keep down the 


vacuum and to permit of a greater depth. 


above water surface 


The practical limits of depth below water 
surface under average conditions may be 
considered 20 ft. for a 6-in. pump and 40 
ft. for a 12-in. pump. An additional con- 
sideration against excessive depths is the 
difficulty in the handling of a long suc- 
tion pipe. 


Screening Plant 


Considering next item No. 4, the maxi- 
mum height above water surface at which 
it is desired to deliver the material: this 
should be determined by the necessary 


height of the screening plant and, of 


should be 
practicable. 


course, made the minimum 
A very common error that 
is made is to discharge the material into 
a hopper at the foot of the screening 
plant and then to elevate it to the top 
bucket While the de- 


livery of both water and material to the 


with a elevator. 
top of the screening plant may be waste- 
ful of power, it is, nevertheless, the most 
The opera- 
tion of elevating machinery in the pre- 


economical in the long run. 


sence of grit and water is bound to be 
unsatisfactory and extremely costly. 
Fig. 2 illustrates a screening plant 
where the material was discharged 90 ft. 
above the water surface at point marked 
B. Fig. 3 shows the view of the dredge 
taken from the end of the discharge pipe. 
The this two 
12-in. pumps; one being placed on board, 


pumps used in case were 


and the other being used as a _ booster 
Fig. 2. 


The problem of disposing of the large 


pump, installed at A, 


volume of water from the screening plant 
should be carefully considered and pro- 
With 


it may be necessary to dewater the 


vided for. some types of screens, 
ma- 


terial before feeding it to the scree 
The fifth point to be considered in the 
maximum length of discharge line through 


which it will be necessary This 


to pump 
will be determined by 


the location of th 


deposit with respect to 


plant, and should be made the minimum 
borne in mind 


he discharg« 


possible, as it should be 


that the friction losses in t 


pipe are extremely heavy. The friction 
100 ft. 
to about 12 ft 
of 12-in 


None but the long sweep fittings should 


loss in of 6-in. pipe is equivalent 
100 ft 


head. 


static head, and in 
pipe to about 6 ft. static 
be used in dredge piping 

While it is important to keep the ele- 
vation and the: length of discharge line 
the minimum, as has been emphasized in 
the foregoing, this, however, should not 
be done at a sacrifice of other more im- 
The 
and the length of discharge pipe deter- 
mine the total head 
must operate, 


portant considerations. elevatior 
which the 


which in 


against 
pump and turn 
amount of 
When the total 
that allowable for one pump, which may 
be considered at about 130 ft., an addi- 
tional pump or pumps are installed in iine 
as boosters. 


determines the power re 


quired. head exceeds 


By this means it ts possible 
to design a pumping plant suitable for 
any and length of 


elevation discharge 


line. 
Kind of Power for Operation 


The sixth item to be considered is the 
kind of power to be used and the method 
of drive for the dredging pump. The 
principal consideration in the choice of 
power should be that of economy. 

The greater number of small dredging 
plants are equipped with steam as it is 
the simplest and can be operated any- 
where where fuel can be supplied to the 
dredge. A steam plant of that size, how- 
ever, is possessed of all the disadvantages 
of a small plant operating intermittently 
and only during certain seasons. Owing 
to difficulty in getting coal for the dredge 
under conditions usually prevailing, steam 
For the 
be found ad- 
visable to use condensing equipment. 

The electric current offers the ideal 
power for this type of equipment and 
The 


board by 


power is bound to be costly. 


larger installations it will 


should be used wherever possible. 


current can be conveyed on 
overhead wires carried on a 


line, 


means of 
pontoon or by a submarine cable. 
High voltage should be preferably used 


The 


installation can be made very simple and 


to economize on the cable. whole 


reliable and the most economical on ac- 
count of low cost of labor and upkeep. 
The internal combustion engine, espe- 
cially the oil engine of the semi-diesel 
type is finding favor for this type of in- 
should be _ investigated 


stallation and 


wherever electric power cannot be ob- 


tained. The high fuel economy and the 
present day reliability of oil 


offset the 


engines 


should disadvantages of their 


high first cost and their great weight and 
he method of drive for 
] 


e from consid- 
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eration of the possible mach.nery layout 
and the relative speed of the pump and 
driver. 

On account of the steady character of 
its load the dredging pump is suitable 
direct connection and for belt 
A direct connected unit 
usually better machinery 
layout and better economy of space, both 
of which are of considerable importance 
on a floating equipment. On the other 
hand, a direct connected pump is limited 
in its speed by the speed of the driver. 
When the speed of the driver is low as 
with a steam engine or oil engine, the 


both for 
or rope drive. 
permits of a 


pump must be designed with a very large 
diameter impeller to develop the required 
head. This makes the pump very heavy 
and costly, and the wearing parts more 
difficult to renew. 

With electric power, the speed of the 
motor can be made to suit the speed re- 


quired by the pump. In that case, there- 














Fig. 2—Screening plant with dredge 
discharge 90 ft. high 


fore, there would be no advantage what- 
soever in the use of a belt drive. 

Where considerable variations are ex- 
pected in the elevation and the length of 
discharge pipe, provision should be made 
to vary the speed of the pump, as a dredg- 
ing pump has a tendency to overload the 
driver if running at too high a speed for 
the total head against which it is operat- 
ing. 


Other Operating Considerations 


The character of the water in which 
the dredge is to operate, the depth, cur- 
rent, variations, etc., as specified under 
item seven, are instrumental in determin- 
ing the size and type of the hull to be 
used; and the lines required for handling 
the dredge. For working in rapid cur- 
rent the hull should be designed with a 
rake at the bow and the stern, and the 
matter of drift wood and trash catching 
in the lines and against the hull should be 
carefully considered. 
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Where steam is to be used, the suitability 
of the water for use in boilers is of ex- 
treme importance and should be fully in- 
vestigated. 

The eighth item; that is, the probable 
duration of the work has a bearing on 
the degree of permanency to be sought 
in the construction and design of the 
plant. 

The foregoing items cover quite com- 
pletely all the considerations effecting the 
design of the dredging equipment proper, 
and they should be carefully studied and 
investigated before arriving at a final 
decision. 

To help in understanding the various 
points mentioned, it may be advisable to 
give a short description of the two types 
of dredges referred to; that is, plain suc- 
tion type and the cutter suction type, to- 
gether with their methods of operation. 


Two Types of Suction Dredge 

The plain suction type of dredge con- 
sists of the dredging pump, the hoist for 
the handling of the suction and for 
maneuvering the dredge, a small auxiliary 
pump for supplying water to bearings, for 
priming and for general purposes, and of 
the necessary power units. 

The hoist commonly used is with one, 
three or five drums; the most common 
being with the single drum. With a sin- 
gle drum hoist, the line is used for rais- 
ing and lowering the and a 
winch head is provided on the end of the 
shaft for handling of the 
dredge. three-drum hoist, the 
for the 
swinging while five-drum 
hoist, two lines are used for swingling 


suction; 


use in the 
With a 
additional used 


two lines are 


line, with a 
lines and two for stern lines. 

Fig. 4 illustrates a 12-in. electric-driven 
dredge of the plain suction type with a 
three-drum hoist. The dredging pump is 
directly connected to a 250-h.p. 514 r.p.m. 
motor. The hoist motor is 10 h.p.; and 
the service pump is a 2-in. centrifugal 
pump directly connected to a 7%4-h.p. 
1800 r.p.m. motor. The current is 3-phase, 
60-cycle, 2300-volt, stepped down by 
means of transformers to 220-volts for 
the hoist and the service pump motors, 
and lights, while the large motor uses 
2300-volt current. 

In operation with this type of dredge, 
the suction is dropped down close to the 
bottom and the water rushing into the 
suction pipe scours out the adjacent ma- 
terial and carries it into the pump. As 
the adjacent material becomes scoured 
out, it is necessary to lower the suction 
further and to keep following the material 
In this manner a hole or a crater 
is excavated in the bottom and, by mak- 
ing a line of such craters when working 
against a bank, a definite working face 
is established. The best results are ob- 
tained when working in a deep bank 
where the material can be undermined 
and caused to cave in, as the loose 


down. 
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broken-up material can be pick 
readily and in larger quantiti 
compact material in the ban! 
bottom. 

The cutter suction type of « 
sists of the dredging pump, cut 
nery, hoist, service pump and 
sary power units. The use oj} 
makes it necessary to have 
anchors at the stern to hold 
in the cut. This arrangement 
a five-drum hoist; one line 
for the ladder hoist, two lines fo 
ing the spuds and two swinging 
lines. 

Fig. 5 illustrates a 16-in. electri 
dredge of the cutter type. The 
pump is directly connected to a 750-hp. 
400 r.p.m. motor. The hoist motor is 
25-h.p. and there are two 4-in. service 
pumps directly connected to 25-h.p. mo- 
tors. In addition there is a 6-in. centri- 


iriven 


edging 


Fig. 3—View of dredge from top of 
discharge pipe on screening plant 


fugal pump for operating a_ hydraulic 
giant, driven by a 75-h.p. motor. The 
cutter is driven by a 50-h.p. motor and is 
geared down to about 15 r.p.m._ The 
current used is a 3-phase, 60-cycle, 2300- 
volt. A small transformer is 
board to step down the current to 
volts for lights. 


used on 
7) 


The entire operation of the dredge is 
controlled from the pilot house located 
forward. The current is conveyed on 
board by means of a submarine cable 
shown in the foreground. In operation 
with this type of dredge, the material is 
cut up by the cutter and carried into the 
suction with the water. The dredge is 
swung about one of the two spuds at the 
stern by means of lines from each side 
of the cutter ladder, the spud preventing 
the dredge from being pushed back by 
the action of the cutter. 
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.winging lines feed the cutter into 
the erial laterally and hold it in posi- 
[he depth is regulated by raising 
and {owering the cutter ladder. 

Advance forward is made by “walking,” 
that is, by swinging the dredge over to 
one side about one of the spuds, dropping 
the spud that is “up” and raising the 
spud that is “down” and then repeating 
the process to the opposite side. 

In this manner a definite cut is made 
and the material is fed to the pump at a 
uniform rate, 

There is a common fallacy on the part 
of many pump users that it is but a sim- 
ple matter to install a cutter on the suc- 
tion. The change from a plain suction 
type to a cutter suction type can seldom 
be made with any degree of success, un- 
less provision for that has been made 
beforehand, as the use of a cutter abso- 
lutely requires a five-drum hoist, and 
spuds, and in addition the whole hull 
must be considerably larger and stronger 
than where a plain suction is used. 

The cost of a dredge equipped with a 
cutter is from 60% to 75% higher than if 
equipped with a plain suction, both being 
of the same size. 

The scope of the foregoing discussion 
is limited to the different factors affect- 
ing but a single process in the produc- 
tion of sand and gravel; namely: the ex- 
cavation, and transportation of the ma- 
terial to the screening plant. This, while 
no doubt the most important link in the 
whole chain, should only be considered 
the problem as a 
whole, the different parts of which were 
so ably treated in a recent series of arti- 
cles in Rock Propucts by F. M. Welch. 


tio! 


in conjunction with 


Road Stone From Abroad 


HE REPORT of the unloading at 

Orange, Texas, of a ballast cargo of 
rock, for use on Texas roads, shipped 
from a Brazilian port, suggests that un- 
der present conditions a regular importa- 
tion of this unusual commodity may be 
established, at least for a time. 

The Texas Gulf region, similarly to 
the rest of the country, is engaged in an 
extensive campaign of road building. No 
suitable local road material is found near 
the coast and the new increased freight 
rates on the railroads has made the cost 
of material from the distant interior road 
rock quarries so great that cheaply po- 
duced suitable road rock from abroad, 
brought as ballast, or to supply a lacking 
return cargo to these gulf ports, may 
compete with domestic products in some 
instances, It is possible too that ships 
from Europe, engaged in the seasonal 
gulf ports traffic, may find it profitable 
to bring road rock to these ports part 
of the time, especially during the con- 
tinuation of the period of the great de- 
mand for road material to complete the 
Present contracts and to establish the 
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F’g. 5—Electric sucticn dredge with cutter intake and 16-in. pump 


necessary road facilities to meet present 
day demands in a rich agricultural region, 
in which the surface and soil conditions 
are such that rock roads ‘are a supreme 
necessity to permit of auto and truck 
haulage. 

A regular business of importing road 
metal from Canada has existed for some 
time. Suitable and desirable trap rock 
from large quarries on the north shore 
of Lake Huron, owned and operated by 
American companies, have been supply- 
ing large quantities of rock by water 
shipment to the lower lake cities on the 
American side, which are deficient mostly 
in suitable local sources of supply for 
hard road surfacing material. This busi- 
ness is well established and is based on 
the favorable water transportation condi- 
tions available for the business. 

There is no tariff on the importation of 
rock. 

In the Texas localities, the practical 
absence of local supplies of material for 
the manufacture of cement, practically 
precludes the use of this material as a 


substitute for rock for the roads, if rock 
can be obtained at any reasonable cost. 

For this reason and because the gulf 
ports do not ordinarily have a local de- 
mand for the usual heavy materials suit- 
able for ballast, such as iron ore, gypsum 
and magnesite, which come to Atlantic 
ports at times, it is probable that con- 
tinued importations of rock may be made 
from South America and perhaps from 
Europe.—Kirby Thomas, Consulting En- 
gineer, New York City. 


English Cement Manufacturers 
Seek Market in Texas 


SE concerning the standard 
of cement needed in Texas have been 
received by authorities of the University 
of Texas bureau of economic geology 
and technology from a cement firm at 
Ellesmere Port, England, which proposes 
to ship its product to Texas if it will 
meet requirements. The cement, univer- 
sity authorities said, probably would come 
to Galveston as ballast. 
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Hints ana Helps for Superintende 


New Application of Small 
Compressed Air 
Drills 

5 ieeey VIEW BELOW shows the quarry 

of the Wharton Steel Co., Wharton, 
N. J., after a recent blast. According to 
the “Compressed Air 
this blast 
with hand hammer drills. 

The 
and the powerful type of hand hammer 


Magazine” all the 
drilling for was accomplished 


quarry face is about 20 ft. deep 
compressed-air drill used is claimed to 
operate at this depth satisfactorily and 


1 


to be 


capable of drilling 250 ft. of hole 


per d: 


The holes were drilled on from 


6-ft. centers, which gives a good distribu- 


tion of the explosive, and, it is claimed, 


results in the rock being broken up into 


smaller chunks, requiring less plug drill- 


ing or also claimed 


mud capping. It is 


that the new method scatters the stone 


less closer 


but 


and makes it possible to get 


to the face with the loading track, 


view herewith does not seem to prove 


this 

For loading at this quarry a caterpillar 
The same shove! 
The 
which this shovel can be moved anywhere 


mounted shovel is used. 


is used for. stripping. ease with 


has made it possible to use it in a num- 


ber of instances as a locomotive crane 


in moving heavy pieces of equipment. 


Reclaiming Screen Rej: 
Device 
A PROFITABLE DEVIC} 
in a plant where 


trouble 
reclaiming rejections (oversiz 


7 


Two screens in one 


screens, and where there is lack o 
room, is the device pictured above 


It consists of an ordinary rotat vlin- 


drical screen, with a conical screen at- 


Blast from holes made with hand hammer compressed-air drills 
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inside the 


d nd, 


reen, The small end of th 
reen is fitted with a blank plat 


retain the material inside. As 


tarry has its own determined siz 


tions, the 


perforations in the 


onical sereen would be deter 


\ this Che whole de Vice 


d by the tonnage the screen 
ike. For instance, a screen of the 
have a ca 


13% 


picture d below would 


of 50 tons per hour with 


ns from the conical screen. 


conical screen inclination can |< 
ined so as to discharge at the large 
o a chute feeding the recrusher. It 

fastened to the rotary screen by 
s of the rods or some similar devic¢ 
effect it is of 


course a_ scalping 


within the sizing screen, It pre 


screen 


vents overloading the sizing screen wit 


material too large to pass. 


Four-Point Grab for Handling 

Large Rocks at Crusher 

IGHT-TON ROCKS have been han- 

dled by a four-point grab, which has 
been found superior to tongs, at the pits 
of the Cornwall Ore Bank Co., Cornwall, 
Pa. As described by H. H. Hunner, in 
a recent Engineering and 
Mining Journal, this grab is easy to make, 
convenient for two men to handle, and 
is quickly attached to irregular chunks 
lying at random jn a pile. Four times out 
of five it will release itself wheft the chunk 
is deposited on the stockpile. “The mate- 
rial for the legs is 34 x3 in., but Mr. Hun- 
ner recommends using 7x3 %., or 1x3 
in., when the apparatus is @€signed to 
handle chunks weighing more*than seven 


issue of the 





I" vets SRivet 


Details of hook 
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ons, as hooks 
figure have i 

straightened out 

which 


lower chains, three of 


on the end, are pulled up snug and 


] 


tied atter the legs are worked 


chunk at points convenient to get at 


round chunks, three legs are usually 


cient to make a lift, but in moving 


1.,} } 


slabs the four points are necessary 


Home-Made Quarry Car 

sé HE BEST LITTLE QUARRY 

CAR ever built” is the term G. C. 
Buquo, superintendent of the G. C. Buquo 
Lime Co., uses to describe the car illus- 
trated in the accompanying illustrations. 
[his company operates an agricultural 
limestone grinding plant at Hot Springs, 
N. C. (described in Rock Propucts, Octo- 
ber 9, 1920). 


ne 


[his 
hody 1s so 
antomatically It 
loading quarry and one 
ght weight The body 
plate steel (about 1 or ¥% il 
it rotates on a horizontal ax 
wrought-iron or steel pipe 


[The body is held 


catch on the side, as shown in 


horizonta 


views. A quick jerk of the lever releases 


the pin and the car dumps by having its 


axis off center. The pole projecting hori- 
zontally, shown in one of the views is a 
foot brake. The car holds about 2 tons. 
Apparently one of its chief virtues is 
design and 


the simplicity of construc- 


tion. Mr. Buquo says it is the cheapest 
type to build and that one car of this type 
has already given 8 years’ service and is 
still good. For hand loading it is par- 


ticularly well designed because it is low. 








Relative size of car and motive power 
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Burning Limestone for Both Line 


and Carbonic Acid Gas 


IV—Design and Operation of Pot Kiln Using Coke Fuel 


HIS, the 
series, begun in the November 6, 1920, 
issue of Rock Products, is largely made 


concluding article in the 


up of calculations involved in studying 
or investigating the efficiency of a pot 
lime kiln burning coke fuel. These are 
refinements that the average lime burner 
seldom makes, but which he must even- 
tually come to if he would have an effi- 
cient operation based on well-known 
principles of fuel economy. 

A lime kiln may be divided into a num- 
ber of zones which upon close observation 
will be found to be quite plainly defined. 

1. The heating zone includes the upper 
portion of the kiln down to the point where 
the fuel starts to burn. It is here that 
the cold stone is heated by the hot gases 
passing through, and this results in saving 
some of the heat in the gas. 

2. The burning zone is located in the 
central portion of the kiln and includes 
practically the entire portion where the 
fuel is burning. In this zone the tempera- 
ture should be somewhat above that of the 
dissociation of calcium carbonate, but is 
generally much higher in practice. 

3. The cooling zone is the remaining 
lower portion of the kiln and includes only 
the area occupied by burned lime, through 
which the air for combustion of the fuel 
must pass, serving the double purpose of 
cooling the lime, and preheating the air. 

4. Sometimes authors also speak of an 
equalizing zone, that portion of the kiln 
above the limestone and surrounding the 
charge pipe. This space serves the same 
purpose as the air chamber on a pump. 

In designing a lime kiln, if the capacity 
required and the time of burning are agreed 
upon, the size of the zones required to per- 
form the functions assigned to each may 
be easily calculated. The proportion which 
each zone bears to the total cubic contents 
of the kiln will have a marked influence 
upon the heat economy of the operation as 
well as upon the actual burning of the 
limestone, and also upon the gas pump and 
gas washers. 

The time of burning will depend upon 
several things, viz., the nature of the lime- 
stone, the size of the pieces used and the 
temperature of burning. 

Calcium carbonate may be completely 
dissociated at temperatures as low as 800° 
C., with a certain size of pieces, and a cer- 
tain time of exposure, but if the time be 
shortened or the size of the pieces of lime- 
stone be increased, then the temperature 


must be increased in order to burn an equal 
amount of lime in the same time. As a 
rule temperatures around 1300° C. and even 
higher prevail. 

The temperature to which limestone is 
exposed in burning has another important 
bearing upon results. As it is practically 
impossible to obtain limestone free from 
such impurities as silica, iron and alumina, 
exposure to high temperatures will result 
in the chemical combination of some or all 
of these impurities with calcium oxide, ren- 
dering such calcium oxide inactive chem- 
ically, and therefore valueless in sugar 
manufacture. From certain evidence at 
hand as a result of some investigations on 
this subject, it is believed that, as a rule, 
more than 10 per cent of the lime produced 
in our kilns is thus rendered worthless. 

The presence of potash and soda in the 
limestone and in the ash of the coke, and 
the presence of these and the other sub- 
stances, mentioned above, in the refractory 
lining of the kiln, is also harmful for the 
same reasons, but the effect of less impor- 
tance on account of the relatively smaller 
amount of impurities from these sources. 

For the control of the operation of lime 
kilns, a good system of simple records 
should be devised and used faithfully. The 
amounts of limestone and coke charged, 
and of lime drawn, should be shown, pre- 
ferably by a system of tallying or a black- 
board, which should be in plain sight. 

The installation of a recording ther- 
mometer, the bulb of which shall be so 
placed as to show the temperature of the 
gas immediately upon leaving the kiln, is 
very essential to a good control of opera- 
tion. The shape of the curve and ranges of 
temperature, as shown by the chart of this 
thermometer, will, with some little expe- 
rience, enable the operator to judge, with 
remarkable accuracy, just what has taken 
place during any 24 hours of operation, 
and will also indicate the position and 
cyclic movements of the burning zone and 
the relative intensity of the fire in the 
burning zone. 

Further a recording draft gauge placed 
at the top of the kiln, to show the actual 
kiln draft, and a similar one at the suction 
of the pump will be found helpful, and a 
recording thermometer at the suction of the 
pump, will be necessary in order to supply 
data for calculations. As there is a con- 
siderable variation in the speed of the 
ordinary gas pump, a revolution counter 
should be used to determine the average 


speed. 

It has mentioned elsewhere that 
the amount of CO: gas from a 
kiln is in excess of the amount 
required for carbonation purpos: The- 
oretically, with a perfect absorption of 
CO: from the gases, the CO, f: 
limestone alone would be sufficient for the 
purpose. However, as the gas distributors 
are more or less crude and the absorption 
from 50 to 75 per cent, 
more than the CO, from the limestone is 
required for carbonation. 

While ordinarily, with gas pumps of 
sufficient capacity, this condition is entirely 
satisfactory, cases have frequently arisen 
where there was an object in increasing 
the absorption efficiency of the gas in the 
carbonation, on account of lack of pump 
capacity, which would then permit the use 
of a fan to draw off a certain portion of 
the gas and waste it to the atmosphere. 
This can be done to the extent that the 
efficiency of absorption is increased, so 
that an additional amount of lime in excess 
of the capacity of the pump can be pro- 
duced by the aid of the fan. 

The function of the gas washer is to 
remove dust, tar and other impurities from 
the gas and at the same time cool it to a 
temperature suitable to the circumstances. 
This is ordinarily done by subjecting the 
gas to the action of sprays of water in an 
apparatus of the general type of a spray 
condenser, the water from this flowing 
away through a barometric seal. Often this 
gas washer is so constructed and used as 
to require the gas to rise through a con- 
siderable column of water, which results in 
an increased vacuum, and increased volume 
of the gases to be pumped per ton of lime 
produced. This is not essential to the 
washing of the gas, and causes a reduction 
of kiln capacity which is sometimes not 
desirable. 


been 
fired 
tually 


mM 
m 


is usually only 


As the gas pump is the measure of the 
lime burning capacity of the kiln, it is 
essential that the pistons and _ cylinders 
should be in perfect mechanical condition, 
so that each revolution actually measures 
a definite volume of gas, which multiplied 
by the revolutions of the pump, and taking 
into consideration temperature and _ pres- 
sure, is an absolute measure of the volume 
of gas pumped. 

A close attention to these details and 
the calculation of results by the plans out- 
lined above frequently reveal that the gas 
is leaking past the pistons to some extent, 
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ntroduces an element of uncer- 
nto the calculations. It has in some 
es been found possible to correct 
ndition by substituting hydraulic 
icking for the piston rings of the 
and, if the temperature of the gas 
tas low as it should be, there will be 

-ouble from the burning out of this 
n packing. 

s; in some cases found profitable to 

ase lime from outside, where the 
pacity of the kilns is not equal to the 
requirements. This amount is determined 
by the amount of CO: gas which is avail- 
able over and above the amount required 
for carbonation, taking into consideration 
the efficiency or possible increase in ab- 
sorption efficiency of the gas distributors. 

This may be determined by a calculation, 
in example of which is here given. 

\ssume the following conditions : 

96% CaCO, in the limestone) 

8.0% carbon on rock ) 

From Fig. 1 find P = 888 

Temperature of gas as pumped 30° +?) 

T= 21110 

Pressure of gas = 740 mm of mer- 

cury ) 
V = 1.246 

PTV = 1.228 

Pump 90 R. P. M. 

Gas 39.0% CO: 

From the above a calculation indicates 
that the tons of limestone burned should 
ha: 

MxXG 
R = ———-_ or R = 
31 X PTV 

90 X 39 

_ - = 92.8 tons limestone 

X 1.228 

simplicity say 92 tons. 

92 X 6 = 88.32 tons CaCO, from 
limestone. 

88.32 & 44 = 38.86 tons CO. from 
limestone. 

92 X 08 = 7.36 tons carbon 

7.36 X 3.666 = 26.93 tons CO. from 
carbon 

38.86 plus 26.93 = 65.79 total tons CO; 
per 24 hours. 

65.79 X .70 = 46.06 tons utilized in 
carbonation with an absorption eff- 
ciency of 70%. 

46.06/44 = 104.7 tons of CaCO, 
which it will be possible to precipi- 
tate with that amount of gas at 70% 
absorption efficiency. 

104.7/.96 = 109 tons of limestone of 
96% CaCO,. 

109 — 92 = 17 tons limestone which 
may be burned by the use of fans, or 
the equivalent amount of lime which 
may be purchased from outside, and 
carbonated with the gas available. 

The following calculation of the heat 
Valance of a lime kiln will be found useful 
as a guide: 


1. Heat lost in escaping gasses without ex- 


ess of air. 


Rock Products 


For 100 tons of limestone at 96% 
CaCO, and 9% of coke at 84% car- 
bon, there will be, according to Fig. 1: 

86.8 X 37,216.869 cubic meters = 32,- 
304.27 cubic meters, which is equal 
to 63,535.5 kilograms of CO:. 

Under the above conditions the pure 
gas will be 40% CO, (see Fig. 2). 

Then: 32,304.27/.40 = 80,760.677 cubic 
meters of total gas, which will con- 
tain 80,760.677 < .60 = 48,456.406 
cubic meters of nitrogen. 

48,456.405 > 1.2552 = 60,822.48 kilo- 
grams nitrogen. 

Specific heats used— 

CO: = 0.217 N = 0.244 
CaO = 0.217 
The heat lost then will be: 

63,535.5 & 0.217 X 295.5 + 60,822.48 
X 244 « 295.5 = 8,462,200.995 
calories. 

Where the temperature of the 
re a. Ah. meres |b 

The temperature of the atmos- 
phere 16 «2... 


Difference 
8,462,200.995 
‘ = 1,047.3 kilograms car- 


8080 bon 
= 2,308.87 pounds of car- 


bon 
= 1.1544 tons of carbon 
= 1.1544/84 or 1.3740 tons 
coke. 
2. Heat lost in hot lime drawn from kiln. 
For 100 tons of limestone at 96% 
CaCO,, the temperature of the lime 
as drawn being 200° C., and the 
temperature of the atmosphere be- 
ing 20° C., 
The products of the burning operation 
are: 
96 & 44 = 41.36 parts CO, 
96 — 41.36 = 54.64 parts CaO 
100 — 96 = 4.0 parts impurities. 


54.64 + 4 = 58.64 parts drawn as 
lime 

5864 x 2000 = 1,172.8 Ibs. lime per 
ton limestone 

1,172.8/2.2046 = 
lime. 


531.978 kilograms 


The heat lost then will be: 


100 « 531.978 «& .217 X 180 = 2,077,- 
906.068 calories. 

2,077 ,906.068/8080 
carbon. 

257.978 x 2.2046 = 
carbon. 


257.978 kilos of 
566.67 pounds of 


= .28333 tons of carbon 
.28333/.84 — .337 tons of coke. 

Heat lost in excess air in kiln gas. 

All oxygen in gas represents five times 
that amount of air which has leaked 
in. 

Assume that the gas analysis shows 2% 
of oxygen = 10% air, 

Total cubic meters of gas without 
excess air is 80,760.677, 80,760.677/90 
= 89,734.985 cubic meters of total gas 
and air. Subtracting from this last 
amount the gas alone = 8,973.408 cubic 
meters of air. 

8.973.408 >< 1.294 = 11,611.50 kilo- 
grams of air 

11,611.59 X 0.237 « 295.5 = 813,200.- 
288 calories 

813,200.288/8080 — 100.6436 kilograms 
of carbon 

= 221.899 pounds of carbon 
= .1109495 tons of carbon 
= .13208 tons of coke. 

Heat generated from the coke. 

Assume 9% coke on limestone, to have 
84% carbon = 7.5% carbon on lime- 
stone. 

.075 X 100 = 7.5 tons carbon per 100 
tons limestone. 

7.5 < 2000 = 15,000 pounds carbon 

15,000/2 2046 = 6,803.955 kilograms 
carbon 

6.803.955 X 8080 = 54,975,956.4 calories. 





Heat required to dissociate 100 tons of 


16% limestone. 

Assume 425 calories required to disso 
one kilogram of CaCO). 
2000/2.2046 = 907.194 kilos in a ton 
907.194 425 = 385,557.45 


per ton of CaCO, 


ciate 

calories 

385,557.45 & 100 — 38,555,745 calories 
per 100 tons of CaCO, 

38,555,745 X .96 = 37,013,515.2 calories 
per 100 tons of limestone. 

37,013,512.2/8080 = 4,580.88 kilograms 
of carbon. 

4,580.88 x 2.2046 = 10,099.008 pounds 
of carbon. 


Rock Products 


5.0199 tons of carbon 
5.9 tons of 


7 tons of coke per 100 


stone. 

Lime kiln 

Heat 
limestone, and per cent on coke. 
Pct. on 

Limestone 

For dissociation of CaCQ,....5.970 66.4 

Lost in hot gas ...1.374 15.3 

Lost in hot lime 337 a7 

Lost in excess air 132 1.4 

Radiation (by difference) ....1.187 13.2 


heat balance. 


values expressed in per cent on 
Pct. of 
Coke 


9.000% 100.0% 


By following the above illustration under 


Totals 


actually observed conditions 
may obtain a good analysis oi 
In the present case it is 
losses in excess air up to 
comparatively insignificant, 
ing lime of 200° C. The pr: 


to be made would be in redu 
perature at which the gases 
by having a larger amount 
stone for them to pass thr 
using some type of insulatio: 


The 


complete exposition of the th 


foregoing, while by 
of lime kiln operation, covers 
the main points which will bé 
sugar industry. 


‘ J 
Missouri Producers Form |Loeca. 
Agstone Association 


Meeting at St. Louis Results in Formation of Missouri Chapter of National 
Agricultural Limestone Association 


NDER THE AUSPICES of the Na- 

tional Agricultural Limestone Asso- 
about twenty men_ interested 
directly or indirectly in the production of 
agricultural limestone met in St. Louis, 
Mo., on December 8. As a result of this 
meeting the Missouri producers at once 
organized a Missouri branch of the Na- 
tional Association with Edward Heley 
of Cape Girardeau as president, and A. N. 
Spencer, of the Spencer Whitlow Co., 
Columbia, as secretary-treasurer. 


ciation 


Several Illinois producers were also 
present and it is probable that an organi- 
zation of Illinois men will result in the 
near future. A meeting of these Illinois 
producers will probably be held in Chi- 
cago before the first of January. 

A. N. Spencer acted as chairman of the 
meeting. C. R. Wagner, field representa- 
tive, and A. P. Sandles, secretary, of the 
National Association, ably explained the 
purpose of the meeting, which was the 
need of intensive local promotional work 
that could best be accomplished 
through local organizations. The plan 
was immediately endorsed by E. J. 
Krause, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Columbia Quarries Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., F. C. Murphy, secretary of 
the Brownell Improvement Co., Chicago, 
and Edward Hely, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


only 


Missouri’s Need of Agstone 


Prof. M. F. Miller, of the department 
of soils, Missouri Agricultural College, 
Columbia, Mo., said that two-thirds of 
the soil in Missouri was acid and that at 
least half of the soils of the state needed 
lime immediately. 


Professor Miller gave a most interest- 


ing address. He stated that Missouri 
State College could not take sides as to 
whether farmers should buy pulverized 
raw limestone or burned lime. He stated 
the college must take the farmers’ view- 
When 
asked what percentages of raw limestone 
and burned limestone were used in Mis- 
souri, Prof. Miller replied that 90 to 95 
per cent raw limestone and about 5 per 
cent of burned lime. He said the main 
question of the farmers was to get re- 
sults as cheaply as possible. He stated 
the big task ahead was to supply farmers’ 
needs with good quality limestone or 
He urged Missouri producers to 
organize and assist the college, county 
agents and extension 


point and put farmers’ welfare first. 


lime. 


workers 
the message to the farmers. 
Miller said experiments in 
Missouri showed that putting limestone 
in the soil gave as good results as putting 
it on the Professor Miller stated 
that limestone and lime were not only 
soil correctives but actually plant food 
to many crops. 


to carry 


Professor 


soil. 


The Missouri Agricultural College now 
has a man who spends all his time pro- 
moting the use of agricultural limestone 
and lime by the farmers of the state. 
Demonstration plots are treated one 
vear and follow-up meetings are held in 
the same locality the next year. Prof. 
Miller said he had never seen anything 
develop faster than the Missouri farm- 
ers’ interest in 


limestone. The only 


trouble has been that the experiment 


station has actually been compelled to 


slow up its work because railway trans- 
portation difficulties made it impossible to 
fill the farmers’ demands for the product. 


Professor Miller thought the slump in 
the prices of agricultural products might 
have some temporary effect in slowing up 
the demand but that agricultural lime- 
stone would suffer far less from this 
cause than high priced fertilizers. 

E. J. Krause was host to those present 
at a luncheon at the Hotel Statler, after 
which the meeting immediately got down 
to business, the Missouri group perfect- 
ing its organization then and there, while 
the Illinois group took preliminary steps 
along the same line. 


Attendance 

Those present were: M. F. Miller, pro- 
fessor of soils, Missouri State College of 
Agriculture, Columbia, Mo.; A. P. 
Sandles, secretary, National Agricultural 
Limestone Association, Columbus, Ohio; 
C. R. Wagner, field representative Na- 
tional Agricultural Limestone Associ- 
ation, Columbus, Ohio; A. N. Spencer, 
Spencer-Whitlow Co., Columbia, Mo.; 
W. N. Spencer, Independence; Edward 
Hely, Cape Girardeau; E. J. Krause, and 
Charles H. Tigges, Columbia Quarry Co., 
St. Louis; C. H. Moran, . Carthage 
Crushed Limestone Co., Carthage; J. J. 
Helper, Weldon Springs Quarry Co., 
Weldon Springs; S. K. Stranka, Big 
3end; W. L. Connell, Missouri Quarry 
Co., St. Louis; F. C. Murphy, Brownell 
Improvement Co., Chicago; wW.. G 
Charles, Charles Stone Co., Marion, IIl.; 
R. S. Schneider, Williams Patent Pul- 
verizer Co., St. Louis; Paul S. Knittel, 
American Pulverizer Co., St. Louis; J. S. 
Davidson, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., St. 
Louis; Geo. F. Jordan, of the “Missouri 
Ruralist” and Nathan C. Rockwood, 
Rock Propwucts, Chicago. 
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XVIII—The Chemistry of Combustion in Furnaces and Kilns 


BUSTION IS THE RAPID 
HEMICAL COMBINATION of two 
es one of which is usually said to 
| the other to support combustion. 
two principal substances which burn 
bon and hydrogen or their com- 
ind the supporter of combustion is 
oxygen or what is the same thing, 
can, however, have combustion 
air as we can, for example, burn 
an atmosphere of hydrogen and 
a 
bustion is usually attended with heat 
Flame indicates the combustion 
f iid or a gas while solids simply glow 
when burned and do not give off flame. 
Many solids in burning, however, give off 
We all know how 
a charcoal fire simply glows while one made 
with gas coal burns with a flame. In the 
latter case, the fuel gives off a gas and in 
the former it does not. 

Light is caused by incandescent particles. 
In the of fuels these are usually 
particles of carbon. 

Liquid fuels, such as oil, and gaseous 
ones, such as acetylene, which are rich in 
carbon and low in hydrogen burn with a 
luminous flame for this reason. A smoky 
flame contains particles of carbon which 
have not reached a temperature of in- 
candescence. We can prove this by the 
accumulation of soot from such a flame. 
Soot is carbon. To make a flame non- 
luminous we must increase the air and burn 
up the carbon. 

Most substances, before they will burn 
require that they shall be heated up to a 
certain temperature at which combination 
takes place, thus a fire has always to be 
kindled. A piece of wood surrounded by 
air will not burn but if the temperature 
of the wood is raised sufficiently high it 
burns or the chemical union between the 
carbon and hydrogen of the wood is broken 
down and these two elements combine with 
the oxygen of the air. 

Th 


gases which cause flame. 


case 


temperature at which various sub- 
nees burn varies with the substances and 
called the “ignition temperature.” It 
with different substances, phosphorus 
sulphur, for example, ignite at much 

r temperatures than does carbon. 
hen a substance burns new products 
formed. These are ordinarily gases at 
temperature of the flame. When carbon 
im an excess of air carbon dioxide 
is formed. If the air is deficient carbon 
formed. Hydrogen always 
water which.at the temperature 


xide is 





By Richard K. Meade, M. S. 
Consulting Chemical and Industrial 
Engineer, 11-13 E. Fayette St., 
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If metals such 
as iron are burned in oxygen, however, the 
product of combustion is an oxide of the 
metal which is a solid. Since air contains 
chiefly nitrogen a large amount of this al- 
ways accompanies the products of combus- 


of the flame is a gas, steam. 


tion. 


Combustion of Coal 

Let us study the combustion of some 
fuel. Coal, as we have seen, is composed 
chiefly of carbon and hydrogen. Good 
bituminous coal contains, about 75% 
carbon, 5% hydrogen, 8% oxygen, nitrogen, 
sulphur, etc., 2% and about 10% ash. Some 
of the carbon, usually about 65%, is in the 
form of fixed carbon, and 10% is combined 
with the hydrogen and oxygen to form 
hydro-carbons. The combustible elements 
are carbon (whether present as free carbon 
or hydro-carbons) hydrogen and sulphur 
(which latter element unites with oxygen 
to form sulphur dioxide). The ash, of 
course, does not burn, neither does the 
oxygen or nitrogen. 

When the coal is first placed on the fire, 
the hydro-carbons are driven off. These 
gases being composed of compounds of 
hydrogen and oxygen (and similar to 
illuminating gas) are burned above the fire 
in the combustion chamber. If we wish 
to completely burn these volatile - gases 
enough oxygen must be admitted to the 
firebox to unite with them and the tem- 
perature of the combustion chamber must 
be sufficiently high to bring them to the 
ignition point. If for reason these 
hydro-carbons do not burn we are allowing 
valuable fuel to pass up the stack uncon- 
sumed. When the hydro-carbon gases have 
passed off the solid carbon is left in the 
form of coke on the grate and this burns 
as the air passes up through the grate bars 
and comes in contact with it. If plenty of 
air is used carbon dioxide is formed but if 
the air supply is limited carbon monoxide 
is formed, in which case the coke is only 
half consumed and valuable fuel is again 
being passed up the stack. 

A careful study of the chemistry of com- 
bustion will repay any manufacturer who 
is interested in the economic utilization of 
fuel and for this reason we propose to 
devote some space to the subject. 


say 


any 


Air for Combustion 


Most of us know by operation of auto- 
mobiles, some by painful experience with a 
“balky” carburetor, the importance of a 
proper mixture of gasoline and air. This 
simply means that for best results there 
should be mixed with the gasoline just the 
correct amount of air for its combustion. 
Similarly coal should have mixed with it 
just the proper amount of air for its com- 
bustion for greatest economy. In practice, 
however, this is not easily obtained. 

In the case of pulverized fuel, this can 
be burned with almost the exact quantity 
of air necessary for its combustion and I 
have seen cement kilns working with only 
per cent excess air. This result 
is obtained because of the thoroughness 
with which the air and fine coal dust can 
be mixed when in the form of a cloud. 
Each particle of coal can be surrounded 
by the air necessary for combustion. 

In the case of grate firing, however, 
this is not so simple. The coal.does not 
always lie evenly on the grate, making a 
thicker bed of fuel in some parts than in 
others. The air naturally takes the path 
of least obstruction and pulls through the 
thin part faster than through the thick. 
The ashes also obstruct in some places to 
a greater extent than in others so that 
the air does not reach all the coal evenly 
and to burn all of the coal we must use 
a considerable excess of air. Most grate 
firing requires an excess of at least 50 per 
cent. 


5 or 6 


The amount of heat generated by the 
burning of the fuel is the same regardless 
of the amount of air employed to burn it. 
The losses are not due to lack of heat 
generated but to the heat carried off by 
the gases which escape from the furnace. If 
the temperature of the gases escaping from 
the furnace is the same, manifestly the 
greater the weight of these, the larger 
amount of heat will be carried off. An- 
other source of loss is sometimes the tem- 
perature of the flame which is less with the 
increased volume. The temperature of 
flame is that to which the heat generated 
by the burning will heat the products of 
combustion and the excess air. As the heat 
generated is fixed it can, of course, heat 
the proper volume of products of com- 
bustion much hotter than it can if some of 
this heat must be used to heat the 
excess air. In other words, if the prod- 
ucts of combustion from 100 Ibs. of coal 
are 1090 Ibs., the temperature of the flame 
would be the temperature to which the heat 


also 
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generated by the combustion of 100 Ibs. 
of coal, or say 1,400,000 B.t.u., will raise 
1090 Ibs. of gases. Manifestly, this quantity 
of heat will raise 1090 lbs of gas to a 
much higher temperature than it would the 
1590 Ibs. which would result if 50 per cent 
excess air was used. 


Air Necessary for Combustion 


It is often desired to calculate the 
theoretical quantity of air needed for the 
complete combustion of a fuel. Such, for 
example, as in determining the size fan 
needed to supply this air, etc. This calcula- 
tion can be readily made if we know the 
composition of the fuel. In the case of 
volumes of gases it is very simple; since 
by Avogardro’s law, equal volumes of all 
gases under the same conditions of tem- 
perature and pressure, contain the same 
number of molectiles. Hence, if we know 
that hydrogen burns according to the re- 
action 

2H, + O: = 2H:O, 

we also know that 2 volumes of hydrogen 
unite with 1 volume of oxygen to form 2 
volumes of steam. The composition of air 
is shown by the table given below to be 
20.8 per cent oxygen; or 4.81 volumes of 
air are required to give one volume of 
oxygen, hence, two volumes of hydrogen 
will require for its combustion 4.808 volumes 
of air. 

Methane would require oxygen according 
to the reaction: 

CH, + 20: = CO: + 2H.O, 
or 2 volumes of oxygen for 1 volume of 
methane. Hence, 4.81 X 2=9.62 volumes 
of air for one volume of methane. 

Carbon dioxide would burn according to 
the reaction 

2CO + 0O.=2CO, 
Or 2 volumes of carbon monoxide require 
1 volume of oxygen. 

In gases composed of only carbon and 
hydrogen there will be required 1 volume 
of oxygen for each atom of carbon present 
and % volume of oxygen for each atom 
of carbon. Thus in the case of acetylene, 
C. H,, there will be required 4 volumes of 
oxygen. 

COMPOSITION OF AIR, ETC. 
By By 

Weight Volume 

Oxygen sites BONITO 20.8% 
Nitrogen ............ 76.9 79.2 


100.0 100.0 
Air = Oxygen X 4.329 Oxygen 4.808 
Nitrogen = Oxygen X 3.329 Oxygen X 3.808 
4.81 cu. . air contain 1 cu. ft. of oxygen. 
53.64 cu. air contain 1 lb. of oxygen. 
4.33 Ibs. i air contain 1 lb. of oxygen. 
Ib. air occupies 12.387 cu. ft. at o°C. 
and 760 mm. 
I cu. ft. air weighs 0.08073 Ib. 
1 cu. ft. nitrogen weighs 0.07830 Ibs. 
l cu. ft. oxygen weighs 0.08922 Ib. 
1 cu. ft. carbon dioxide weighs 0.12268 Ib. 
1 cu. ft. carbon monoxide weighs 0.07807 Ib. 


OXYGEN AND AIR NECESSARY TO 
BURN 1 CU. FT. OF VARIOUS 
ASES 

Air 
Cu. Ft. 
2.41 
2.41 


Oxygen 
Gas a 
Hydrogen 


Carbon monoxide. 


Rock Products 


Methane .... Ee 
Ethylene 14.43 
Example: Air required for gaseous fuels. 


ANALYSIS OF PRODUCER GAS 


Carbon dioxide 
Carbon monoxide 
Hydrogen 
Methane 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 


9.62 


100.0% 
The combustible gases are carbon 
monoxide, hydrogen and methane. One 
hundred cu. ft. of gas contains 1.3 cu. ft. 
of oxygen, which, of course, deducts from 
the amount’ needed in the air supplied. 
The easiest way to calculate is to deduct 
from the hydrogen 2 volumes for every 
volume of oxygen present; hence, the 
oxygen in 100 cu. ft. of producer gas will 
burn 1.3 X 2, or 2.6 cu. ft. of hydrogen, 
leaving 15.1 — 2.6, or 12.5 cu. ft. of hydro- 
gen to be burned by outside oxygen. 
Using the combustion data in the table 
just given. 
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lime. It is stated that a se 
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mainly on the relative cost cium 
oxide equivalent, delivered « land. 
Increasing costs of transpo: n and 
containers tend to place th: 
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Terrazzo Floor Chips 


HE FOLLOWING SPi 

TION for terrazzo floori: fur- 
nished by Starret and Van Vleck, 
prominent firm of New York ( 
tects: 

The marble chips used shal! be as 
selected by architects, from saniples to 
be submitted, and shall be of such size as 
will pass through a %-in. mesh and he 
retained on a 3-in. mesh. 


ICA- 


irchi- 


The mortar shall be composed of one 
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For hydrogen .. 


For methane 


For 100: cu: ft. producet.:@28:......:c6c0: 


Since 4.81 cu. ft. air contains 1 cu. ft. 
oxygen, 18.75 cu. ft. oxygen = 18.75 X 
ft. air for 100 cu. ft. gas, 
ft. gas. 


4.81 = 90.02 cu. 
ft. of air for 1 cu. 
(To be contintied ) 


or 0.900 cu. 


Rhode Island Investigators 
Favor Lime Under Pres- 
ent Conditions 

IX YEARS’ EXPERIMENTS 
to compare a high magnesium slaked 

or hydrated lime and a 10-mesh ground 
from the same original rock 
are reported in a recent Rhode Island 
Experiment Station Bulletin. The fol- 
lowing siftings from the limestone also 
entered into the comparison: Ten to 
20 mesh, 20 to 40, 40 to 80, and all finer 
80 mesh. The grown each 
were mangels, carrots, alfalfa and 
barley. The additions were made on the 
basis of equivalent acid neutralizing value. 
During the first season the 80-mesh lime- 
stone had the same effect on growth as 
the hydrated lime, and the percentage of 
this grade in the 10-mesh limestone was 
of the efficiency of the cal- 
equivalent of the unsifted 
immediately fol- 


made 


limestone 


than crops 


year 


a measure 
cium 
limestone for the crop 


oxide 


lowing its application. 

It was found that where lime is much 
needed, about 2% times as much ground 
limestone by weight, depending upon its 
fineness, was required to exert the same 
effect as hydrated lime. The effect of the 
10-mesh limestone during the third, 
fourth, and fifth year after application 
was greater than the equivalent amount 
of hydrated lime, but the greater activity 


16.15 cu. ft. Oxygen 
2.60 cu. ft. Oxygen 


18.75 cu. ft. Oxygen 


part of approved Portland cement to tw« 
parts of clean white sand. 

The fill will be brought to within ap- 
proximately 1-in. of the finish floor under 
another division of the work. 

Immediately after the fill has 
placed and before same has set, spread 
a bed of mortar containing as large a 
percentage of marble chips as possible. 

Screed to a level 
over the top with enough seeding din 
to allow as large a percentage as possible 
to show on the surface. Roll in the chips 
and when set rub with an approved ma- 
chine to a smooth durable surface. 

Wash clean and finish with a coat of 
oil. 

Lay the floors in sections, with joints 
extending through the layer of terrazzo 

The part of this of most interest to 
rock products producers is of course the 
specification Nearly all 
specifications for terrazzo are based on 
experience with Italian marbles. Ameri- 
crystalline limestones, 


been 


surtace and spr nk le 


for the chips. 


can marbles and 
however, are gaining rapidly in favor and 
in many cases need merely to be shown 
to be accepted. 

Some terrazzo floors are 
wholly of white chips, but the more com- 
mon have various colored chips. The, 
preparation of these chips is chiefly a 
screening proposition and any of the 
vibrating screens on the market are 
satisfactory for this purpose. 

Probably clean white limestone grit 
could be used in many instances in place 
of the white sand called for in the speci- 
fication quoted. Both chips and sand for 
this purpose must be absolutely clean and 
free from all dust. These materials are 
usually shipped in burlap bags of about 
100 Ibs. or more capacity. 


composed 
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econstruction and Production 


Preliminary Report of Senator Calder’s Committee Recommends Changes in E'sch- 
Cummins Act That Will Limit Power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to “Regulate Industry 


. 

HE COMMITTEE authorized by Sen- 
2 resolution No. 350, of April 17, 
1920, was directed to inquire into the 
general building situation and to report 
to the Senate on or before December 1, 
1920, such measures as may be deemed 
necessary to stimulate and foster the de- 
velopment of construction work in all its 
forms. 

The committee has thus far devoted 
its attention to housing rather than in- 
dustrial construction. Information as to 
conditions existing throughout the coun- 
try has been obtained through corre- 
spondence, questionnaires, and field inves- 
tigations. Information as to conditions 
existing throughout England and France 
has been obtained through field investi- 
gations by experts. The committee has 
held hearings in the principal cities of the 
United States, excepting the far West. 


A Housing Shortage 


There is no doubt that there exists a 
serious shortage of housing, not only in 
the great cities but in the smaller cities 
as well, even in the far West and South, 
and that this shortage has a material 
effect upon industrial growth and upon 
public health and morals. The total hous- 
ing construction during the last four 
years is hardly equal to that of a normal 
year. Rentals have increased from 25 to 
150 per cent. Four years ago a house 
for a workingman cost on an average 
about $3000. Today the same house costs 
$6000. Houses produced at such cost are 
beyond the purchasing power of the 
workingmen of this country. To buy 
such a house or to rent it, a workingman 
would have to pay the equivalent of a 
rent of at least $60 a month instead of 
the $30 a month that he is accustomed 
to paying. Industrial development, to- 
gether with increasing immigration, will 
add to the present urban congestion. 


Interference by Federal Government 


Che building industry was disrupted 
during the war by Federal intervention, 
and has been unable to get back on its 
fect since the armistice because of trans- 
portation, fuel, and labor difficulties, be- 
cause of the diversion of credit to com- 
mercial purposes, and because of handi- 
caps of taxation. The industry would 
naturally have revived, because of the 
great need of construction, if it had en- 
Joyed pre-war transportation conditions 
(both as to promptness of delivery and 


low cost), pre-war fuel conditions, pre- 
war labor efficiency, and if investment 
capital had not been diverted to other 
channels, especially through tax-exempt 
securities, and had not been driven from 
the building industry by high income and 
excess-profits taxes. It now seems be- 
yond the power of private individuals, 
municipalities, or states to overcome the 
present handicaps of transportation, fuel, 
finance and taxation. 


Federal Government Should Provide 
Facilities Rather Than Subsidies 


The actions of various states in regu- 
latory rent laws, or toward subsidy or 
toward participation in the housing busi- 
The 
unfortunate results of the attempts of 
the English government along such lines 


ness, promises no permanent relief. 


are warnings against similar attempts in 
this country. The Federal Government 
must assume the responsibility for its 
war-time acts in curtailing the industry 
as well as for its peace-time acts in di- 
verting transportation and capital from 
the industry. While helpful Federal ac- 
justified, Federal action 
should be to provide facilities rather than 
to provide subsidies. 


tion is such 


Costs Should Be Reduced 


The that 
building—including homes—depends upon 
the cost of transportation, fuel and labor, 
and that by no possible artifice can build- 
ings be produced at less than the cost of 
these basic elements; but the committee 
believes that there is yet much to be ac- 


committee well recognizes 


complished in the way of greater effi- 
ciency of labor; in the way of elimination 
of profiteering in coal; and in the way of 
transportation, more equitable 
rates and through more regular deliveries. 


through 


Transportation—Interstate Commerce 
Commission Should Regulate Railways, 
Not Industry 


The freight rates on building materials 
were increased some 50 per cent in June, 
1918, and some 40 per cent in August, 
1920, making a total cost of freight on 
building materials of nearly $2.10, as com- 
pared with $1 before the war; the total 
for other industries being about $1.75, 
compared with $1 before the war. Shortly 
after the appointment of this committee 
the transportation facilities of the coun- 
try were allocated to coal movement 
through priority orders of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, and the subse- 
quent irregularities of delivery of build- 
ing materials have been instrumental in 
bringing about the recent stagnation in 
the building industry. The committee be- 
lieves that the issuance of ex parte orders 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has occurred without a full appraisal of 
their consequences by the commission 
and that such orders have made oppor- 
tunities for profiteering and have been 
injurious to general industry. It is the 
function of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to regulate railroads and not 
to regulate industries. The committee 
would direct the attention of the Senate 
Committee on [Interstate Commerce to 
this matter, a view to amendment 
of the transportation act in order to 
check the issuance of ex parte orders. 
Intelligent supervision of transportation 
matters should insure the co-ordination 
and full use of waterways, 
coastwise shipping, and terminals, so vi- 
tally necessary at the present time. 


with 


railways, 


Coal Production and Distribution Should 
Be Reported to tke Federal 
Government 


National development depends upon an 
ever-increasing supply of power. Heat 
is as necessary for production, in fact for 
human existence, as is air or water; its 
use must be continued from day to day 
and cannot be deferred or interrupted. 

The nation is dependent upon coal as 
its chief source of heat and power, yet 
the production and distribution of coal is 
badly organized and subject to manipu- 
lation at the expense of the people. 

Coal profiteering, especially as it has 
followed the priority orders issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
continued unchecked by the Department 


of Justice, and is a national disgrace. 


Coal speculation has been permitted to 
monopolize the transportation facilities of 
the country, retarding necessary con- 
struction, and increasing the basic cost of 
manufacture and distribution of commod- 
ities in general. It has bled the home 
owners, public utilities and the industries. 

The imperative necessity of continuity 
of supply of fuel demands the fulfillment 
of contractual relations in this industry 
more than in any other, and yet one of 
the primary causes for the disgraceful 
and disastrous conditions during the past 
six months has been the repudiation of 
contracts. An exceptional demand not 
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only brings about reckless and unwar- 


ranted repudiation of contracts made 
for delivery of coal but the substitution 
of inferior quality at higher prices. In- 
deed, coal contracts are so drawn as to be 
breakable in delivery, in quality, and in 
price. 

Our investigation into the coal situation 
has convinced us that the private interests 
now in control of the production and dis- 
tribution of coal, in spite of efforts by 
some, are actually unable to prevent a 
continuance or a repetition of the present 
deplorable situation, and that it is the duty 
of the Government to take such 


able 


reason- 


and practical .teps as it 


remedy the evil. 


may to 


An inherent responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment is the protection of its people. 
To assure the mining, transportation, and 
distribution of coal at fair prices is a 
public duty from which the Government 
can not escape. But your committee be- 
lieves that government administration of 
the production and distribution of coal 
should be a last resort, as governmental 
always be directed 


activities should 


toward encouragement of private initia- 
tive and enterprise. 

While the fulfillment of contractual re 
first 
stabilization of the 


lations is of importance to the 
industry in the in 
terest of the consumer, the producer, 
and labor as well, vour committee believes 
that the 
be informed as to 
at this time 

That all 


jobbers, 


Government should at all times 


coal distribution and 


recommends: 
coal operators, wholesalers, 
retailers be 
statute to file at and 
periods with some Federal agency reports 
on the total tonnage produced or 
handled, the size and quality thereof, the 
for, the 
and at 


and compelled by 


regular frequent 


amount of tonnage contracted 


amount sold on contract spot 
sale, to whom, together with the prices 
made or received under such contracts or 
sales, and producers and distributors to 
make regular sufficient to de- 


termine their costs and profits, and the 


reports 


corporate interrelations or the communi 
between 
panies producing and distributing coal. 


ties of interest, if any, com 


With this and collateral information in, 


the hands of Federal authorities for pos 
sible use by the Department of Justice 
and other Government agencies, prevail 


ing evils as to irregularity in deliveries, 


inferiority of quality, profiteering in 
prices, and undue monopoly of transpor 
tation facilities should to a great éxtent 
be eliminated. 
can be 


But if no other remedy 
devised, it may be necessary to 
enact some form of Federal licensing to 
meet the situation. 

Fuel thrift by the small user and fuel 
thrift by the large user through storage, 
scientific 
should be 


Federal 


combustion, and transmission 


strongly encouraged by the 


Government 


Rock Products 


Labcr—Eliminate Cost-Plus Contracts 
The 


some groups of organized labor, through 


misdirection and exploitation of 


grafting leadership, has been revealed in 
New York City and is reported in some 


of the other large cities. This has spread 


to combinations of employers, who, 


working together with such grafting 


labor leaders, have combined to force un- 
duly high prices. These conditions are 
called to the attention of the Department 
of Justice and that department is urged 
whenever 


to prosecute the wrongdoers 


they are found to have violated the 


Federal statutes. 
The efficiency of labor was decreased 
during the war through the allocation of 


young and specially trained men to the 


war, as well as through the cost-plus 
system of contract on Government work. 


The 


tinued since the close of the war because 


cost-plus contract has been con- 


of the uncertainties of delivery and be- 


cause of the fluctuating 
materials, 
The 
abandonment 
tracts by the 


spot prices of 


building due to interrupted 


transportation. committee recom 


mends of cost-plus 
States, 


municipalities, and by private individuals 


con- 


Government, 


in order that competition may be encour- 
aged and labor efficiently stimulated. 

It is most desirable that 
States take 


establishment of 


the cities and 


should immediate action to 
trade 


schools for the training of apprentices for 


promote the 


the building trades. 
drift 


Unless the present 
trades is 
reversed the country will find itself short 


away from the building 
not only of trained journeymen, but also 
short of competent foremen and, finally, 
short of practical employers as well. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
formally declared itself in approval of 
home rather than — 


ownership tenantry, 


and the committee has received the 

earnest assurance of co-operation in mak- 

ing good the housing shortage from the 

national and local leaders of the building 

trades sections of the Federation. 

Private Initiative Should Be Directed 
and Encouraged 


The building codes of the country have 
not been developed upon scientific data, 
but rather on compromises; they are not 


uniform in principle, and in many in- 


stances involve an additional cost of con- 
struction without assuring more useful or 
The 
creation of a 
shall 


house of tne best knowledge and prac- 


committee 
Federal 
clearing 


more durable buildings. 
recommends the 
bureau which serve as a 
tices in construction work, to bring about 
greater uniiormity in building codes, con- 
servation in the use of lumber and other 
standardization of 


building materials; 


such parts of construction as may be 


with 
fluctuations in 


standardized without interference 


design: publication § of 


wholesale prices and publication of avail- 


Dec 


able quantities of supplies o 


terials; publication of met} 
planning as well as the sor 
of financing; all to the end 
knowledge of the country 1 
lected and disseminated, so t 
initiative may be encouraged 
toward 


well-located, servic 


tures of good design, and 


cost. 
Finance and Taxation 


There has been an unprece: 
mand for trading purposes; mi 
which has been used for non 


for hoarding, and for profit: 
been able to yield interest rat 
derwriting charges which the bu 
dustry has been unable to offer 
of investment capital away fron 
struction 


industry has been a 


by the increase in tax-exempt 

now amounting to some $14,000,000,000 
nearly two and a half times the war 
total. The flow of iny 
capital away from the 


steady 


construct 


dustry has also been accelerated 
Federal 


maintain as great a quantity of funds as 


efforts of the Reserve Bo 


possible in liquid condition. Long 


accounts in 


term 
deposits, including 
banks 


have 


savings 


national and trust 


companies, 
which increased to some §$2,000.- 
000,000, have been chiefly used in promot- 
ing trade in consumables rather than for 
capital invéstment. 

The committee 
tion of the 


recommends modifica- 
Federal reserve act so as 

permit the Federal Reserve 
that a portion of the 
deposits in the member banks 
portion of 


Board to 
direct long-term 
at least a 
the deposits in the savings 
departments—be invested in long-term se- 
curities and mortgages, in order to give 
greater security to the savings and to 
assist in providing homes for the thrifty. 

The committee recommends revision of 
the taxation system, in order that invest- 
ment in homes and in general construc- 
tion may be encouraged. If such revision 
does not restrict the issuance of 
exempt securities, reduce surtaxes and ex- 


tax- 


cess-profits taxes, it should grant for a 
limitel period tax exemption to real 
estate mortgages and perhaps to th 
profits from home building, provided such 
profits so exempted are reinvested in th 
construction of other homes. 

Taxation on earnings invested in capi- 
tal commodity should be than 


earnings 


lower 
which are spent. 
For the purposes of taxation, profits upon 
the sale of capital assets should be pro- 


taxation on 


rated for assessment during the years of 
their accrual. For the convenience of 
the generai public, the administration of 
the Federal income tax system should be 
decentralized. 


Home Ownership 


The committee realizes the importance 
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aging home ownership, particu- 
the part of those who are rearing 

It realizes the injustices now 
it the hands of the so-called loan 
nd its endorses the principle of 
ie Loan Bank bill, which is de- 
to facilitate a 
estate mortgages through stand- 


wider distribution 


| issues based such mort- 


upon 
nd exempted from surtaxes. The 
ee would, however, recommend 
s bill be broadened, so that insti- 
other than the building and loan 
tions, who may desire to re-dis 
mortgages under 
ral supervision shall be enabled to 
The relief which such a sys- 


of long-term banking promises to 


their home 


ipate. 


commercial banks of the country on 


HE PRINCIPAL TOPICS discussed at 
the annual meeting of the Indiana 
Crushed Stone Association at Indianapolis, 
December 16, were the general business 
conditions and their causes, and road main- 
When it came to analyzing the 
reasons why a year that promised every- 
thing in the way of good business should 
end with the worst depression in the con- 
struction industry in a generation, it was 
unanimously agreed that the extraordinary 
power given the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission under the Esch-Cummins railway 
law was the prime factor. 

The following resolution was passed and 
sent to the Interstate Commerce Committee 
of the United States Senate: 

The Indiana Crushed Stone Association, 
in annual meeting assembled: 

Resolved: That the attention of the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee of the United 
States Senate be especially directed to that 
part of the preliminary report of the Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction and Production 
made public December 14, in which it is 
stated that the extraordinary powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission under 
certain sections of the Esch-Cummins rail- 
way law have been exercised to regulate 

dustry rather than regulate the railways. 

\s one of the branches of the construc- 
tion industry which has been all. but regu- 
ated out of existence by these extraordi- 

iry powers of the Interstate Commerce 
(Commission, we respectfully ask the recon- 
ideration by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate of those particular 
sections of the Esch-Cummins law and 

wir amendment by Congress before an- 


her construction season opens. 


tenance. 


Form Agricultural Limestone Division 


Was unanimously agreed to revise the 
stitution of the association to permit the 
rmation of a division devoted to the pro- 
tion of agricultural limestone. No ex- 
sive plans were made at this time, but 


Rock Products 


the one hand and to the home owner on 


the other, together with the prime se- 
curity which such bonds would afford to 
the conservative investor, combine to 
make the establishment of such a banking 
system a most desirable national facility 
and a most promising substitute for gov- 
housing 


ernmental participation in the 


business. 
Thrift 


To the end that popular saving and 
thrift may be encouraged, the committee 
recommends that all Federal thrift activi- 
ties be consolidated under the postal sav- 
Post Office 


ment, and that the present postal savings 


ings branch of the Depart- 


law be amended to provide adequate in- 


terest to the depositors, payable 


quar- 


Indiana Crushed Stone Association 


Annual Meeting at Indianapolis Denounces Esch-Cummins Railway Law—Road 
Maintenance to Be Big Issue in 1921 


it is expected soon to have a field man 
and to actively co-operate with the state 
agricultural authorities in extending the use 
of this soil fertilizer. 

It was argued that the farmer will feel 
too poverty-stricken the coming year to 
make heavy expenditures for fertilizers, but 
the general consensus of opinion was that 
agricultural limestone will be about the last 
thing the farmer will, or can afford to, 
dispense with. 


Geo. H. Balf, president 


a 
39 
terly, as well as sufficient compensation 


to the postmasters to call forth their 
energetic efforts in developing this im- 


portant national facility. 
Co-operation 


The committee believes that unless the 
Federal Government continues to stimu- 
those engaged in 


late co-operation of 


labor, transportation, finance, and fuel 
production with those engaged in general 
construction that the growing scarcity of 
homes may eventually force upon the 
Government an undesirable participation 
in the housing business, and it therefore 
seeks authority to continue its investiga- 
tions and to formulate data which it gath- 
ers in of the 


support recommendations 


which it may make. 


* te 


Road Maintenance 

The keynote of the speeches at the annual 
banquet was road maintenance. The gov- 
ernor-elect of Indiana practically won his 
election on this issue. The speakers at the 
dinner, Secretary Noblett of the Hoosier 
Motor Ciub; A. H. Hinkle, chief engineer 
of maintenance of the State Highway De- 
partment, and President George H. Balf, 
all placed emphasis on the necessity of 
hanging on to road improvement work 
that has already been accomplished. 

As many of these roads are of the mac- 
adam type, it is likely that large quantities 
of crushed stone will be required for this 
maintenance new 
tion is handicapped for want of purchasers 
for the bond issues. 


Officers Elected 


work, even if construc- 


The 1920 officers were re-elected as fol- 
President, George H. Balf, Monon 
Crushed Stone Co., Monon; vice-president, 
E. T. Milligan, Muncie; treasurer, D. M. 
Gray, Louisville Cement Co., Louisville, 
Ky. The executive committee consists 
of A. B. Meyer, Mid-West Quarries Co., 
Indianapolis; L. H. Hawblitz, France 
Stone Co., Toledo, Ohio, and O. H. 
Blinns, Casparis Stone Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

A vote was taken regarding the forma- 
tion of a national mineral aggregate asso- 
ciation, which resulted in the unanimous 
adoption of the following resolution: “The 
members of the Indiana Crushed Stone As- 
sociation are not disposed to assist in the 


lows: 


formation of a national mineral aggregate 
association.” 

Secretary F. W. Connell came in for high 
able manner in which he 
has conducted the affairs of the associa- 
ion and for the comfortable surplus in 
the treasury in spite of conditions. 


praise for the 





Indiana Sand and Gravel Men H 
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Decem!: 


lo] 


Emthusiastic Meeting 


Denounce. Discrimination in Car Service—Great Strides Made in “Know Your 


oe 


HE TWO BIG ISSUES discussed at 

the annual meeting of the Indiana 
Sand and Gravel Producers Association 
in Indianapolis on December 1 and 2 were 
priorities and discrimination in railway 
car service and the progress made by the 
‘association along scientific lines through 
its employment of a civil engineer. Both 
these subjects are reported in full else- 
where in this issue. A vote was taken 
regarding affiliating with a proposed Na- 
tional Mineral Aggregate Association 
with the result that the move was en- 
tirely disproved at this time. 

The curtailment of open-top car serv- 
ice, begun in June, 1920, was solely re- 
sponsible for a cut in the year’s sand and 
gravel production for the state of at least 
50 per cent and probably nearer 6674 per 
cent, according to the records of the as- 
sociation. Consequently, meeting at a 
time when developments had proved that 
a large part of this curtailment of sand 
and gravel production was wholly un- 
necessary and unwarranted, it is not sur- 
prising that a large part of the time was 
devoted to expressions of indignation. 

Mr. Nattkemper’s paper on priorities 
(printed elsewhere in this issue) was re- 
ceived with deep appreciation on the part 
of all present and it was apparent that 
every effort will be made to rectify con- 
ditions before another operating season 
and to prevent, if possible, a recurrence of 
such unjust rulings by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Dr. W. K. Hatt’s description of con- 
crete tests at Purdue University was re- 
ceived with great interest. These tests, 
undertaken on the initiative of the In- 
diana Association and at its expense, 
mark an epoch in the history of sand and 
gravel associations. These Purdue Uni- 
versity tests and R. C. Yeoman’s use of 
them for the benefit of the members of 
the association are described on another 
page of this issue. 

Two railway men scheduled to speak on 
freight rates and railroad service in 1921 
failed to put in an appearance, which was 
unfortunate, for they could have learned 
something even if they did not wish to 
commit themselves. 


Annual Banquet 


Following the custom established last 
year many members brought their wives 
and families and the annual banquet at 


Material’? Campaign 


the Claypool Hotel was attended by the 
ladies as well as the members. The ban- 
quet was in the nature of a testimonial to 
E. Guy Sutton, who is retiring as secre- 
tary of the Indiana Association to go to 
Washington and devote his whole time 
to the National Association of Sand and 
Gravel Producers. Mr. Sutton acted as 
toastmaster. 


M. A. Neville, president-elect of the 
Indiana Sand and Gravel Producers 
Association 


Among the after dinner speakers were 
L. H. Wright, director of the Indiana 
State Highway Commission, who spoke 
on the 1921 road-building program of the 
state, and C. D. Franks, district engineer 
of the Portland Cement Association. 

One of the features of the meeting was 
a valedictory by H. C. Huffstetter, who 
has served so untiringly as president of 
the association for the past several years, 
and under whose leadership the associa- 
tion conceived and achieved its mission 
of guiding engineers and users of sand 
and gravel rather than tamely following 
rules and regulations based on_ half 
knowledge, even if on good intentions. 


New Officers 


M. A. Neville, of the Western Indiana 
Gravel Co., Lafayette, was unanimously 
elected president for the ensuing year. 


wn 


G. J. Nattkemper, of the Sm 
and Gravel Co., Terre Haut: 
elected vice-president, and Gc 
Miller, of the Granite Sand an: 
Co., Indianapolis, was elected 

The new Executive Committee co: 
of J. C. Coyle, Consumers Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; H. C. Huffstetter, Brown-Huffstetter 
Sand Co., Indianapolis; W. S. Baird, Mt. 
Carmel Sand and Gravel Co., Mt. Carmel, 
Ill.; H. L. McGurk, Interstate Sand and 
Gravel Co., Terre Haute, and H. E. Neal. 
Neal Gravel Co., Mattoon, III. 


iravel 
urer, 


sists 


Illinois Sand and Gravel Men 
Meet in January 

HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of 

the Illinois Sand and Gravel Producers 
Association has fixed on January 25, 1921, 
as the date of the annual meeting of the 
association, The meeting will be held at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

In announcing the date set for this 
meeting the association’s business man- 
ager, Ben Stone, has this to say: “It is 
generally admitted now that the recession 
in business has passed beyond expecta- 
tions of most people. In a good many 
instances the expansion which was so 
confidently undertaken a year ago has 
cost dearly, but we are told that satis- 
factory progress has been made in the 
readjustment of business and that with 
the turn of the year a much healthier 
condition will be evident.” 


Ohio Sand and Gravel Pro- 
ducers’ Annual Meeting 
HE DATE SET for the annual con- 
vention of the Ohio Sand and Gravel 

Producers Association is January 19 and 


20 at Columbus, Ohio. The meetings 
will be held at the Deshler Hotel. 


New Construction Bulletins of 
Lime Association 

HE EASTERN BUREAU of the Na- 

tional Lime Association, Washington, 
D. C., has issued two new bulletins en- 
titled: “That Hole in the Plaster—You 
can repair it yourself; materials used; 
proper proportions and quantities; tools 
required and how to make them your- 
self,” and “Concrete Pavements and 
Walks—How to construct them; estimate 
of amount of materials required.” 
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Nebraska Aggregate Association 


Fight for Readjustment of Freight Rates and No Discrimination 
Between Shippers to Be Made 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of 

the Nebraska Mineral Aggregate Asso- 

ion, held in Omaha, December 15, it 

was brought out again, very emphatically, 

that in organization there is strength, and 

that strength was needed to combat the 

Interstate Commerce Commission; that 

very important changes should be made in 
the functionings of that body. 

\. O. Johnston, president of the National 
Association of Sand and Gravel Producers, 
iddressed the association on the value of 
organization. He summarized the actions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the National Coal Association, the limita- 
tions of their own organization, and the 
functions of an organization. 

J. A. Sunderland, of the National Stone 
Co., Omaha, Neb., stated, in a brief ad- 
dress, that there was need of co-operation 
ind organization of all users of open-top 
equipment; that it was necessary for sand, 
gravel, crushed stone and slag to work in 
. united effort so as to best solve their 
mutual transportation problem. Mr. Sun- 
derland stated that he did not believe the 
National Coal Association to be the per- 
petrators of our transportation ills; that 
there really was a coal shortage, due to 
the coal strike in 1919, and that the trans- 
portation tie-up was only the natural re- 
sult of the situation; that it was necessary 
to issue priorities to relieve the shortage 
that existed and the clamorous call for coal 
everywhere. 

The transportation ills were caused by 
the limited equipment of the railroads and 
a great deal by government interference. 
Mr. Sunderland believes that the power 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
discriminate between shippers is wrong and 
should be taken away from them; that all 
shippers should suffer in the same propor- 
tion; that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is limited, it being a physical im- 
possibility for so small a group of men to 
control the transportation system of the 
United States. 

Mr. Sunderland also stated that it was 
wrong to centralize all authority in Wash- 
ington, that each state should handle its 
own problems, to force the railroads to buy 
further equipment, and that this would be 
the solution of the transportation problem. 
He stated that on good authority he thinks 
the coming year will be an excellent one, 
with great prospects in store for all. 


To Ask Readjustment of Rates 


F. Cone, of the Consumers Sand Co., 
Valley, Neb., gave the association a very 
thorough address on rate conditions in Ne- 
braska. He fully explained the wonderful 
resources of that state, in a manner that 


gained the admiration of all present. Mr. 
Cone showed by charts and figures a very 
thorough study made by him of conditions 
in Nebraska, that the railroads were earn- 
ing more money on sand and gravel, a low- 
grade, short-haul commodity, than on any 
other commodity. What Mr. Cone wants 
is a revision of rates on sand, gravel and 
stone on an equitable basis. The figures 
which were prepared by him will undoubt- 
edly be brought before the state board of 
railway commissioners. Mr. Cone again 
brought out the fallacy of centralizing all 
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authority in Washington and the removal 
of the right of each state to control wholly 
local issues. 


The association decided to back up Mr. 
Cone’s work in the readjustment of rates 
on sand and gravel to be presented to the 
state commissioners. A readjustment on 
stone will also be re- 


rates on crushed 


quested. 


The following officers were elected: 
Chairman, L. C. Curtis, Lyman-Richards 
Sand Co., Omaha; vice-chairman, F. Cone, 
Consumers Sand Co., Valley; secretary, 
C. E. Walsh; treasurer, Thos. Sullivan. 
The members of the executive committee 
also include D. N. Myers, Myers Crushed 
Stone Co., Weeping Water; W. M. Stoner, 
Western Sand and Gravel Co., Lincoln; 
H. E. Glatfeller, Glatfeller & Powell, Cen- 
tral City. 


lowa Sand and Gravel Producers 


Special Meeting Takes Optimistic View for Season of 1921—Repeal 
of Esch-Cummins Law Favored—New Freight Rates proposed 


SPECIAL MEETING of the Iowa 

State Sand and Gravel Producers, 
held at Des Moines, Iowa, December 14, 
showed a very optimistic view regarding 
the season of 1921. 

V. O. Johnston, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Sand and Gravel 
Producers, in an address pointed out with 
a great deal of emphasis the value of the 
Association to the producers. He showed 
that if the sand and gravel producers had 
been better organized at the time when 
priority orders were issued, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission could never 
have done what they did. He quoted 
Daniel Willard as saying that the sand 
and gravel producers would have to be 
treated much better in 1921, because of 
its strong organization, and the fight that 
it made for its rights during the year 
of 1920. 

Mr. Johnston quoted his speech to the 
Texas Association, which is printed in 
full elsewhere in this issue. He stated 
that the annual convention of the Na- 
Association of Sand and Gravel 
Producers would be held at Louisville, 
Ky., on January 12, 13 and 14, and urged 
everybody to be present. He closed by 
explaining the functions of the national 
office at Washington, and how they 
hoped to improve and better it 


tional 


Iowa Railroad Commission Attacks 

Esch-Cummins Law 

In the afternoon session of the meeting 
Dwight Lewis, chairman, Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners of Iowa, gave a very 
interesting and instructive address on the 
transportation situation. He stated that 
the Esch-Cummins Railway Law was ob- 
jectionable to them in many ways and 


should be amended. This transportation 
act of 1920 was reviewed in detail, as was 
also the work of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in making a valuation of the 
railroads. 

Mr. Lewis 
missioner 


further stated that Com- 
Aitchison of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was radically op- 
posed to control in any way or 
form. *He stated that the state commis- 
sioners in allowing the 35 per cent in- 
crease did so only temporarily, later 
intending to adjust the rates on an equit- 
able basis. The carriers accepted this 
proposition. Even they think that the 
action of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was not good for the country in 
general. 


state 


W. N. Krause, traffic expert for the 
Iowa State Manufacturers Association, 
made his report to the association on the 
rate question, and showed that long haul 
rates were too high, and short haul rates 
too low, and that a readjustment of rates 
should be based upon present prices of 
the commodity. Mr. Krause had gath- 
ered statistics from 14 different shipping 
points on sand and gravel in Iowa rep- 
resenting 12,000 cars. 


It was then agreed by the association 
that its rate committee be continued so 
that the report of Mr. Krause could be 
studied and approved before taking steps 
to recommend it to the association for a 
hearing before the State Railroad Com- 
mission, this report to be given at a spe- 
cial meeting. No definite announcement 
was made as to the annual convention, 
but it will presumably take. place after 
the annual convention of the National 
Association. 
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In the illustration is shown a steam shovel dipper front equipped with Panama reversible 
dipper teeth for a 2!4-yard dipper. Similar fronts and teeth with other steam shovel 
parts of manganese are also made for any and all makes and types of dippers. The 
manganese crusher parts shown include a jaw plate, screen plate, crusher head, con- 
caves or staves, and hammers for rotary pulverizer 
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tooth saved years of time and millions of expense 
in digging the Panama Canal. 
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i any SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 

of the Wisconsin Mineral Aggregate 
Association was held in Milwaukee, Wis., 
December 16. 

O. C. Hubbard, executive secretary of 
the association, read his report, giving a 
resume of the more important activities, 
and the possibilities and things needed in 
the future. He brought out the fact that 
the activities of the association were some- 
what different than those of the preceding 
year, due to the perpetual fight on freight 
rates and car supply. Mr. Hubbard also 
stated that the association had been in- 
strumental in bringing about the addition 
of a clause to the State Highway Commis- 
sion’s contracts, wherein it is stated that 
receipted bills for materials must be shown 
before estimates will be allowed, and, fur- 
ther, that payment on estimates on 85 per 
cent of material delivered will be allowed 
on such material, although not used in the 
work at that time. This, of course, greatly 
facilitates the movement of mineral aggre- 
gates in the off seasons. 


Early Deliveries of Material 


Mr. Hubbard further states: “We have 
supported the Good Roads Association of 
Wisconsin in their publicity campaign for 
county bond issues, and have worked with 
contractors, highway commissioners and 
others in endeavoring to prove the neces- 
sity for earlier delivery of materials on 
account of the uncertainty of the transpor- 
tation situation. As proof that we have 
met with some success in our efforts in this 
direction is the fact that for the four 
months previous to May 1, this year, our 
members, collectively, showed an increase 
in shipments for this particular period over 
any previous year. Formerly, producers’ 
operations generally covered a period of 
approximately six months, meaning that the 
members must make enough money in six 
months to tide them over the entire year. 
We believe now that we have increased 
this distribution to at least eight months. 

“Through the reports of uses in other 
states, we have convinced the State High- 
way Department and the. county officials 
that larger sizes of stone and gravel are 
not detrimental to good concrete pave- 
ments, to the extent that some of our mem- 
ber are now supplying stone and gravel up 
to 2'4-in, for this work, without any rejec- 
tions, as less than 15 per cent ranges above 
2 an 


Amalgamation of Associations 


“In addition to the activities on our mem- 
bers’ behalf, we have originated, started 
and carried forward all the work toward 
the amalgamation of the National Crushed 
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Wisconsin Aggregate Association 


Dissatisfied With Railroad Rates—Recommend Changes in Esch-Cummins | aw 


Stone, National Sand and Gravel, and Na- 
tional Slag Associations. Over a thousand 
letters have been forwarded from our office 
to producers ali over the United States 
and Canada, in behalf of the matter. These 
exchanges of letters and these efforts to- 
ward this amalgamation have continued 
since the recommendation of our associa- 
tion at their meeting in May. This has 
now progressed to the point that the presi- 
dent of the National Association of Sand 
and Gravel Producers has appointed one of 
their executive board members to work up 
amendments to their constitution. These 
proposed amendments have been submitted 
to our president, Mr. Blair, for advice and 
approval. The more important features of 
these proposed changes are: 

“1, That their present name be changed 
to the ‘National Aggregate Association.’ 

“2. That producers eligible shall be 
those of stone, sand and gravel, and slag. 

“3. That the officers and directors be 
chosen from producers of all of the various 
materials. 


Recommendations for Future 

“First of all, I would recommend that 
from our members a rate committee be 
immediately appointed by the president, to 
go into all the ramifications and _ possibili- 
ties for a readjustment of freight rates on 
intrastate business. 

“Soviet and socialistic ideas are creeping 
into our state and county politics to the 
extent at present of an expressed wish to 
produce their own materials and build their 
own roads. We absolutely know from past 
experience that this is false economy and 
a waste of public funds. It is going to 
take a fight with every legitimate weapon 
available to create public sentiment against 
such uses of public funds, which will take 
both time and money. 


Extension Engineer 

“The Indiana Sand and Gravel Associa- 
tion two years ago employed an assistant 
to their business manager and labeled him 
‘extension engineer.’ This gentleman was 
hired from the engineering department of 
one of the state universities, so that he 
would be looked upon as authority as to the 
quality of materials, proper inspection of 
highways and other construction, and as I 
understand it, is traveling most of his time 
doing this and any other work beneficial to 
the members of the association in general. 
It might be advantageous to add such an 
outside man to our own association. This 
man, in addition to checking up the quality 
of production of material produced by the 
states and counties, could also pave the 
way for the later public accountant check of 
costs of a few of these operations, that we 
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might have the data to provid 


press 
and the public in an endeavor to ig 
avoid an increase in such activity 
Railway Law Changes 
“T believe that our association | im- 
mediately make a recommendation to all 
our representatives and senators in Con- 
gress which would take from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the power to 
declare an emergency without a full hear- 
ing of all the facts that may be presented. 
Further, that the present transportation act 


be revised so as to eliminate all discrimina- 
tion between shippers and commodities, and 
return to the rights given shippers in the 
original transportation act of 1887.” 

J. J. Sloan, Wisconsin Granite Co., Chi- 
cago, stated that, in his opinion, the most 
salient features of the present railway rates 
were that they do not take into account the 
value of the commodities shipped, the fact 
that the equipment that the railways give 
the mineral aggregate men is of the cheapest 
class, and’ that there is no limit to the time 
the commodity spends on the road. He 
proposed that the rate committee of the 
association suggest that the railroads take 
into account the wide variation in class of 
equipment furnished, value of the commod- 
ity shipped, shipment time consumed. 

Mr. Blair suggested that a’ resolution be 
adopted to see senators and representatives 
of Wisconsin in regard to taking away 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the right to declare an emergency without 
notice or hearing. He recommended that 
the Esch-Cummins law be changed. 

Mr. Atwood, of the Interstate Sand and 
Gravel Co., Chicago, then moved that the 
secretary be instructed to communicate with 
the Senate Committee on Reconstruction 
and Production, and with others if possi- 
ble, voicing the association’s approval of 
the Calder Committee doing away with the 
power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to declare an emergency without 
hearing. The motion passed unanimously. 


Election of Officers 

The president, Mr. Blair, appointed a com- 
mittee on nominations, which retired. After 
a recess of fifteen minutes, the recommen- 
dations of the nominations committee were 
approved, and the following officers elected : 
President,- John D. Ohrt, Davis Bros. Co., 
Lannon ; vice-president, J. K. Jensen, Janes- 
ville Sand and Gravel Co., Janesville; sec- 
retary and treasurer, I. M. Clicquenoi, Mil- 
waukee ; executive board, A. J. Blair, Lake- 
shore Stone Co., Milwaukee; E. E. Gillen, 
Edward E. Gillen Co., Milwaukee; R. C. 
Brown, Union Lime Co., Milwaukee ; Louis 
Laun, Elkhart Sand and Gravel Co., Elk- 
hart Lake; Wis. 
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Railway Priority Orders im Times 
of Peace Are Iimpositions’ 


Contrary Both to the Spirit and the Letter of All Previous Laws Governing 
Transportation—High Time to Get Rid of War Measures 


EFORE THE WORLD WAR pri- 

ority orders were unknown in the 
ailroad world. In fact, a mere sugges- 
tion that the railroads be permitted to 
favor one industry as against another in 
regard to the distribution of cars was 
considered unjust, unlawful, and = un- 
American. Even back in the dark days 
when rate cutting was a common practice 
among railroads—which worked quite a 
hardship with small shippers and was the 
means of building up trade for the large 
and influential manufacturers and shippers 
at the expense of the smaller ones—not 
one of these railroads during that period 
felt that it even dared favor one shipper 
against another, so far as the distribu- 
tion of cars was concerned. 

During my long service in the railroad 
business, which covered part of this 
period, I cannot recall one single case 
where cars were not distributed in strict 
compliance with the needs of all the ship- 
pers, notwithstanding there were periods 
during this time when an extreme scarcity 
of all classes of cars existed, but all the 
railroads managed in some way to move 
the traffic without favoring one shipper 
against another, no matter what the 
nature of the commodity might be. 


The world war came on, the railroads 
were taken over by the government with 
a view of being able to facilitate the 
movement of traffic throughout this 
great country of ours, in order that we 
might be able to prosecute the war to the 
fullest extent. The supply of all classes 
of cars was not adequate to handle the 
greatly increased business of the country. 
What could be done to overcome this 
grave question? Suggestions from numer- 
ous sources were made and after due 
consideration, the powers at Washington 
concluded that the only way out of this 
grave difficulty was to issue priority or- 
ders, by which cars could be diverted into 
channels of essential commodities and the 
non-essential industries would have to 
close down completely or else take what 
cars were left after the favored few had 
received their full quota. This action 
received a hearty endorsement by the 
majority of our people. On the face of 
it, there seemed to be no question but 
what this policy was a logical one. But 
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Inde 2P read at sixth annual meeting of the 
ndiana Sand and Gravel Producers Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 2, 1920 





By G. J. Nattkemper 


Summit Sand and Gravel Co., 
Terre, Haute, Ind. 





what effect did this order have so far as 
our industry was concerned? It did 
practically the same thing to us as the 
good Lord did to the hair-lipped fellow, 
“It came damn nigh ruining us.” 





G. J. Nattkemper 


The gravel industry was willing to take 
its medicine and share its part of the 
burden, but the officers of the National 
Association as well as those of the 
various State Association were not at all 
satisfied with the manner in which the 
preferential orders were issued as well as 
the way some of the railroads were exer- 
cising them, and they made a desperate 
effort, and were partially successful, in 
getting numerous rulings modified, so 
that we could get sufficient cars to sur- 
vive the storm, or partially so. 


No Attempt to Confine Distribution of 
Coal to Essentials 


In the execution of these preferential 
orders, great injustice was done to our 
industry as well as others who were com- 
pelled to load open-top cars. This in- 
justice was due to the fact that coal mines 


were permitted to load coal and ship it to 
whom and to whatever territory they 
pleased. They mostly pleased to ship 
this coal to people that paid them the 
highest price, regardless of the distance 
the coal had to move from the mine and 
the length of time that it required the 
empty to be returned to the coal fields. 
After a time, however, this practice on 
the part of the coal operators was so 
apparent that the authorities in Washing- 
ton concluded to restrict the movement of 
coal to certain territories and did a very 
wise thing by inaugurating what was 
known as the “zone system.” 

3ut the crime of it all, and the thing 
that worked the greatest hardship upon 
our industry was the fact that coal mines 
were still permitted to load coal, not to 
essential industries, but to all sorts of 
non-essential industries, such as brew- 
eries, manufacturers of near beer, glass 
plants, manufacturers of near beer bot- 
tles, toy factories and what not, all of 
which consumed a very large percentage 
of the coal produced, and which were 
permitted, in most cases, to run one hun- 
dred per cent of the time, while the gravel 
plants had to be satisfied with what cars 
were left after the essential and non- 
essential factories had a one hundred per 
cent supply of coal. 

Taking it for granted that the authori- 
ties at Washington were justified in issu- 
ing preferential orders for the movement 
of commodities to essential plants, then 
after these plants had received one hun- 
dred per cent supply of coal, the non- 
essential plants using coal should have 
been given the same percentage of run- 
ning time as the gravel plants and other 
industries loading open-top cars; or in 
other words, if the gravel plants were 
only permitted to run fifty per cent time, 
other non-essential plants using coal 
should not have been permitted to receive 
more than fifty per cent of their require- 
ments of coal. Had this been done, the 
burden would have been so divided or so 
distributed that no industry would have 
been hurt to any great extent, but as it 
was, the gravel industry had to shoulder 
practically all of the burden. So much 
for the war period. 


The Esch-Cummins Act 


The Esch-Cummins act has been re- 
garded as a wonderful piece of legisla- 
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tion and that eventually it will put the 
railroads back upon their feet. There are 
certain features of this bill, however, like 
all legislation, that are bad and will have 
to be amended. There are two features 
of this bill which directly affect our in- 
dustry and which I desire to briefly dis- 
cuss. The first is covered by Section 12 
of this act, regarding the distribution of 
cars for transportation of coal and the 
second is’ covered by Section 15 of this 
of the 


regarding the suspension 


operation of rules and regulations in case 


act, 
f shortage and priority in distribution 
in case of war. Section 12 reads as fol- 
lows: 

It shall also be the duty of every carrier by 
railroads to make just and reasonable distribu 
tion of cars for transportation of coal among the 
coal mines served by it, whether located upon its 
line or lines or customarily dependent upon it for 
car supply. During any period when the supply 
of cars available for such service does not equal 
the requirements of such mines it shall be the 
duty of the carrier to maintain and apply just and 
reasonable ratings of such mines and to count 
each and every car furnished to or used by any 
such mine for transportation of coal against the 
mine. Failure or refusal so to do shall be un- 
lawful, and in respect of each car not so counted 
shall: be deemed to separate offense, and the car- 
rier, receiver, or operating trustee so failing of 
refusing shall forfeit to the United States the sum 
of $100 for each offense, which may be recovered 
in a civil action by the United States. 

Your national secretary and myseli 
spent several days in Washington at the 
time the Esch-Cummins Bill was under 
I believe after it had 
conference 


discussion, or 
reached the 

committee, and made a strenuous effort 
to have this section cut out entirely. 
Failing to do that, we endeavored to get 
the words “sand and gravel” inserted in 
this section together with coal, but to no 
avail. The coal operators had had their 
powerful lobbists busy for some time and 
had convinced the conference committee 
that this was a question purely of dis- 
tributing cars among coal mines and had 
nothing to do with any other traffic and 
besides, it said nothing as to giving the 
coal mines preference in the distribution 
Their 


congressional 


of cars over any other industry. 
statement in a sense was true, but we 
took the position that such provision, if 
put in the bill at all, should cover all 
commodities and that no particular men- 
tion should be made of any certain com- 
modity or commodities. 


Real Purpose of the Clause Not 
Accomplished 
The principal reason of the _ coal 

operators for wanting this section enacted 

into law, was to prevent assigned cars 
being placed at certain mines, or in other 
words, if any mine or mines were running 
on assigned cars, that such cars should 
be counted against their running time. 

They were perfectly justified in this, but 

for some reason or other, the Interstate 

Commerce Commission has ruled against 

them, or in other words, has actually paid 
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no attention to this section of the law. 
Certain mines are running one hundred 
per cent on assigned cars, while other 
mines are compelled to take their per- 
centage of unassigned cars. 

There has been so much complaint 
made by the coal operators who are load- 
ing nothing but unassigned cars, that our 
President-Elect, Senator Harding, in a 
number of his speeches prior to the elec- 
tion, made a statement that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had exceeded its 
power in this respect and if he was 
elected, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioners ‘would abide by the law or he 
would remove them. We all know that 
Senator Harding was unanimously elected 
or practically so, and I hope that he will 
make his pledge good, so far as the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is con- 
cerned, and I further hope that he uses 
his good offices in eliminating some of 
the provisions of the Esch-Cummins act, 
especially the two sections that I have 
under discussion, 


War Powers in Time of Peace 


This brings us up to Section 15 of the 
Esch-Cummins act, which I regard as one 
of the most damnable pieces of legislation 
that has ever been enacted, and I know 
that you will all agree with me after I 
have read vou this section, which is as 
follows: 


Whenever the Commission is of opinion that 
shortage of equipment, congestion of traffic, or 
other emergency requiring immediate action 
exists in any section of the country, the Com- 
mission shall have, and it is hereby given, 
authority, either upon complaint, at once, if it so 
orders, without answer or other formal pleading 
by the interested carrier or carriers, and with or 
without notice, hearing, or the making or filing 
of a report, according as the Commission may 
determine; (a) to suspend the operation of any 
or all rules, regulations, or practices then estab- 
lished with respect to car service for such time 
as may be determined by the Commission: (b) 
to make such just and reasonable directions with 
respect to car service without regard to ownership 
as between carriers of locomotives, cars, and 
other vehicles, during such emergency as in its 
opinion will best promote the service in the in- 
terest of the public and the commerce of the 
people, upon such terms of compensation as be 
tween the carriers as they may agree upon, or, in 
the event of their disagreement, as the Commission 
may after subsequent hearing find to be just and 
reasonable; (c) to require such joint or common 
use of terminals, including main-line track or 
tracks for a reasonable distance outside of such 
terminals as in its opinion will best meet the 
emergency and serve the public interest, and 
upon such terms as between the carriers as 
they may agree upon, or, in the event of their 
disagreement, as the Commission may after subse- 
quent hearing find to be just and reasonable; 
and (d) to give directions for preference or 
priority in transportation, embargoes, or move- 
ment of traffic under permits, at such time and 
for such periods as it may determine, and to 
modify, change, suspend, or annul them. In 
time of war or threatened war the President may 
certify to the Commission that it is essential to 
the national defense and security that certain 
traffic shall have preference or priority in trans- 
portation, and the Commission shall, under the 
power herein conferred, direct that speh prefer 


ence be afforded. 
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merce Commission can 


aside all rules and regu! 
the distribution of cars, 
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vides that in time of wa 
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national defense for secu 
traffic shall have prefers priority 
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declare 


time of war or threatened 
these emergencies. 

Now then, if the first pai 
tion 15 was cut out where 
Commission to use its discr: 
gard to these emergencies w! 


this sec- 
rmits the 
with re- 
1 there is 
no war or threatened war and only per- 
mits such power to be exercised during 
the time of war or threatened war, we 
would have no complaint. Railroads were 
built and concessions granted them by 
the people so that they could serve all 
shippers alike and when we deviate from 
this principle, the railroads cease to be of 
public benefit. 


Act Should Be Amended 


The two sections in the Esch-Cummins 
act that I have just noted have been the 
means of working a hardship upon our 
industry and in many cases almost the 
ruination of a number who are engaged 
in the sand and gravel business. They 
have proved absolutely impracticable 
Nobody knows this better than we do, be- 
cause every provision of these sections 
has been exercised by the Interstate Com- 
We have been com- 
days and 


merce Commission. 
pelled to close our plants for 
weeks, when it was not necessary. We 
forced to have our dis- 
secretary, Mr. Sutton, and 
the In- 


have been 
tinguished 
others in Washington to prevent 
terstate Commerce Commission from 
closing our plants entirely, and had it not 
been for the efforts of our National Asso- 
ciation and the State Associations we 
would all be bankrupt today. 

We have found where railroads hav 
gone far beyond the instructions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
have issued orders that no cars should be 
given to the gravel industries until after 
the mines have been supplied one hun- 
dred per cent. The railroads have gone 
further than this, and some of t 


hem have 
issued orders that no open-top cars 
should be given to gravel plants -for a 
period of two weeks and before we could 
get an action through Washington, th 
time had expired and when we asked for 
an explanation of the railroads, as to why 
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} ir were issued, we were told [In conclusion | want to say this, that authority to grant priority orders in tim 


that it ¥ 
f else 
nd that Interstate Commerce Com- and it is not necessary for them to issue when we are at war or threatened war 


misconstruction of the rules it was not found necessary for raiiroads of peace should be stricken out leaving 
interpretations were correct to issue priority orders prior to the war the Commission with power to act only 
mission us one thing and they an-_ priority orders now, and that it behooves and the President certifies that an emer- 
other. 
There o industry that has suffered and gravel Associations to see to it that priority orders. 

so muct necessarily, during the war such legislation is removed from. the This matter should be taken up by the 
ind sit s has the sand and gravel in- statute books. National Association and through it every 
lustry, < from the attitude of the Com- How can this be accomplished? The _ state association should be notified to ad- 
mission | the railroads, unless we use answer is by changing the law giving vise their individual members to take it up 
irastic measures and keep fighting to the such unlimited power to the Interstate with their congressmen and senators, and 
last dit we are going down in Commerce Commission. All that part of in this way we can get action and have 


this Association as well as all other sand gency exists justifying the making of 


the law that gives the Commission the law changed. 








visory board has been enlarged to include 


Secretary of Agriculture for all the members of the executive commit- 


tee and the officers of the Association of 


. s e State Highway Officials. There is thus 
ontinuing e eT ] available to the department, in formulat- 
ing administrative policies, the advice 


] “13° ’ ‘ and experience of the State executives 
Road-Building Program for Farmers’ Benefit Only Begun—Admits jetual charge of highway work, repre- 


4 . ; ; 
1920 Program Failed for Want of Railway Service senting all parts of the country. 

ring 

9 WE V* V\GTON, D. C.—Immediate order that the work may be adequately 7 

nt c deration should be given by planned and the engineering and admin- Germans Ready to Swap 

1 by 


Congress to plans for extending the istrative details carefully executed. Cement for Coal 
Federal-aid road-building program, the Forty of the State legislatures ill be : : ; 
¢ : Se ee ee NE DEVELOPMENT of the im- 


passe in import and export business 
between Germany and other countries 
growing out of the depressed value of the 
German mark has come as a modification 


e all 
sz oeriod ior which by the original act, as in session this winter, when it will be 
pi amended, terminates with the close of the necessary for them to make the requi- 
present fiscal year, declared the Secretary site provision for meeting future Federal 
of Agriculture in his annual report to the apportionments. From every standpoint, 
President made public December 10. In therefore, it is essential that legislation 
order that there may be no halting in the for the continuance of the program now 
work it is hoped, he said, that the Con- under way be promptly enacted. 

gress will, at its next session, provide 
additional funds, to be expended under 


mints of the barter system. Arrangements have 
been made by various British interests 
whereby there is practically an agreement 
Construction Difficulties on the part of German manufacturers to 
manufacture goods for account of the 


the terms of existing legislation with The work of actual construction has . 

certain modifications, at the rate of $100.- suffered from several causes, which 3ritish or other interests out of raw 
able (00,000 a vear for a period of five years, varied in intensity in the different States. materials furnished by the latter and for 
al beginning with July 1, 1921. They include: (1) The difficulty of secur- . # Percentage ol the goods as a commis- 
sei Future legislation, the Secretary said, ing transportation facilities for road ‘“'0" °F profit. 
om- should ot disturb the principles em- materials. During the season of 1920 A proposition made by a German 
com the assignment of open-top cars fortrans- cement factory to American interests 


bodied in the act of 1916, which have 


and ' , ¢ t : ; . , poe ds P » : 
< een tried out and found to be so satis- porting coal resulted in tying up and who are anxious to secure cement in 
a factory, and only those changes should be slowing down many of the highway proj- Europe provides for a similar arrange- 


dis- made which experience has clearly shown ects under construction. (2) The lack ment whereby Americans shall send to 
and to sirable. He said: , of materials, particularly cement, steel, German cement manufacturers a supply 
‘rincipal modifications in mind and culvert pipe. In general, the short Of coal on credit er arcaenlamndaiagy ete 

the problem confronting the supply of sand, gravel, crushed stone, "ecessary to manufacture cement. Other 

States in highway work because and other similar materials has been due materials for the manufacture of the 

existence in many of them of large tO transportation difficulties rather than cement will be bought in Germany by the 

public lands, and to the main- to a shortage of production. (3) The cement makers as agents for the Ameri- 

of Federal-aid roads by the State Jack of available contractors and labor can importers and the German manufac- 

agencies rather than by the This condition was not general, however, turers will operate their plant and thus 

om tam | on ipniconnienined of — nei ni Speen by - ronselead manufacture the cement entirely for ac- 
Bg ghwa )fficials, at its meeting in De- 8 of contractors to undertake new count of the American importers and at 
ld be ember. 1919, unanimously approved the Contracts rather than to an actual lack 


after ae P age ora: oe a fixed rate of commission or profit on 
aft continuance of the present plan of Fed- ©! sufficient organizations. (4)  Diffi- ¢ ¢ i 
hun- a. wd ce , mee : er ‘ ‘ a , . the output manufactured from supplies 
nth eral participation in road building with culties experienced in disposing of road eer Th: : : 
gone the . : : | Th: . . ‘ p thus furnished. This method is being 
g lese and other modifications. bonds. This situation existed only in , I “F : ; 1 f 

or : : ee ge aes Ne : followed in an increasing number of cases 
The fact that the present appropria- Certain States, and was due largely to ere f 1] . wa 5 
tion 3 : f eae eae : ‘ s being tavored by s : e best 
on not be entirely expended by the advance in interest rates generally waiadeednairen avored by some of the be 
June 30. 1921, does not lessen the neces- ter the rates for the bonds had been German banks. Various Netherlands in- 
sity of immediate action. Both the Fed- fixed. terests are 
eral; State highway departments In order to provide for the fullcorrela- ing business not only in cement but it 


should know, as promptly as possible, tion of the work of the department and many other lines of manufacture.—U. S 


the 
i 1 


« pr am for the next five vears, in of the State highway agencies, the ad- Consular Reports. 


following this method of do- 
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Engimeer’s Value to Associatio: o 
Gravel Producers 


Experience of the Indiana Sand and Gravel Producers’ Association Ample | roof of 
Advantages to Producers in Having Services of Trained Engineer 


HE DESIRE TO KNOW as much 

about the technical requirements of 
their product as the users themselves 
know has been the very laudable ambi- 
tion of the leaders of the Indiana sand 
and gravel industry for some time past. 
A year or more ago, to carry out this 
purpose, they employed a graduate civil 
engineer to check up the arbitrary de- 
cisions of users of sand and gravel re- 
specting its quality for use in concrete, 
and the results of this move speak for 
themselves. 

In spite of the fact that the fight made 
by this association for lower freight rates 
and for car service seriously interfered 
with the program outlined for its en- 
gineer’s services, the engineer, R. C. 
Yeoman, has accomplished a great deal 
more than was necessary to justify his 
office in this or any similar association: 
The precedents that this association has 
set could well be followed by the other 
state associations and by the national 
association. 


The Purdue Tests 


In order to have substantial ground on 
which to proceed, the association ar- 
ranged with Dr. W. K. Hatt, director of 
the department of civil engineering at 
Purdue University to carry out at the 
University’s testing laboratory under his 
supervision a complete series of tests of 
concrete made of Indiana sands and 
gravels. Dr. Hatt is an international au- 
thority on concrete and testing labora- 
tory work, so that his conclusions are 
unquestionable. 


To do this certainly required moral 
courage and confidence, as well as good 
business sagacity, because there was no 
assurance that the tests would be at all 
favorable to the sand and gravel pro- 
ducers, and their cost ran into many 
hundreds of dollars. It is pleasing there- 
fore to be able to record that this enter- 
prise and initiative was rewarded with 
results of great value to the sand and 
gravel industry and also of much interest 
and value to the engineering profession. 

To a considerable extent these tests 
were aimed to prove or disprove the 
reasonableness of the 5 per cent. sand 
tolerance clause in gravel specifications. 
That is the Indiana highway specifica- 


at Their Command 


tions for gravel for concrete (and many 
other states as well) have a clause de- 
fining sand as material that will pass a 
14-in. mesh and limiting the amount of 
sand that may be retained in the washed 
gravel to 5 per cent of the volume of the 
gravel. The attempt to keep the fine 
material down to 5 per cent or less often 


R. C. Yeoman 


results in an uneconomical operation and 
works a hardship on the producer. 


In a nutshell Dr. Hatt’s tests prove 
conclusively that it makes practically no 
difference, so far as quality of resulting 
concrete is concerned, whether the toler- 
ance allowed is ‘5 per cent or 30 per cent. 
The tests also proved that the definition 
of sand as material passing a %4-in. mesh 
is entirely arbitrary and that identically 
as good concrete could be made using 
the customary proportions and defining 
sand as material passing a %-in. mesh. 

Dr. Hatt’s conclusions were: “The 
increased output of the plants of the 
state and the conservation of our gravel 
beds by providing for the use of the ex- 
cess coarse sand would justify an in- 
creased tolerance, at least to 15 per cent, 
because this can be done without a de- 


crease in quality. With thi 
a %4-in. screen, some pro 
limit the amount of tolera: 
%-in, sieve, say to 5 per cé 


lerance on 
ion should 
below the 


Work of the Association Engineer 


Mr. Yeoman describes his duties of the 
year as follows (omitting the extra duties 
brought about by  car-shortage and 
freight-rate problems): 

“During the past year I have visited 
nearly every plant in the state and con- 
ferred with practically every producer. 
This experience has given me an intimate 
knowledge of the problems of the average 
plant, and contributed immensely to the 
strength of my efforts in solving problems 
described later. 

“The question of the ‘intolerance on 
the ™%-in. separation’ became a critical 
issue early in the season. The president 
appointed a committee of members to 
confer with their engineer. The result of 
this conference was the determination to 
undertake the tests at Purdue already 
referred to. 


“Besides these independent tests of 
gravel concrete at Purdue University the 
association has established its own labora- 
tory for making physical tests of sand 
and gravel. This laboratory has made 
about fifty tests of materials of various 
plants and for different purposes. These 
tests are a beginning of a state survey, 
and already, when added to the Purdue 
and State Highway Commission tests 
that are available, give us a fund of in- 
formation about our own material that is 
quite comprehensive. 


“These laboratory data have served 2 
very useful purpose in a number of in- 
stances this season. The most significant 
was the saving of state highway business 
for eleven plants, which would have been 
arbitrarily ruled out except for the show- 
ing made by these screen analyses. It 
was planned by the state highway com- 
mission engineers to adopt an intermedi- 
ate sizing limit on the coarse aggregate 
specification, that these 11 plants would 
not have been able to fill without great 
waste and expense. In view of the pro- 
portion of state highway and local busi- 
ness, it is certain that both producer and 
the state would have lost by this ruling. 
On the showing of the character of prod- 
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Decembei 18, 1920 


ucts produced by these plants a change 
was mace admitting them. 

“One local contractor who had pre- 
pared his sub-grade and placed his ma- 
chinery ready for work was rescued from 
a shut-down by a demonstration of the 
practicability of the grading and quality 
of material from a local plant. The local 
material which he was able to obtain by 
truck was rejected because of the ‘intol- 
erance’ clause. Your engineer clearly 
demonstrated that a 1:2:5 mix on a No. 
g division was practically equal in every 
respect to a 1:3:5 mix cutting on a Y-in. 
as specified. The 1:2:5 was adopted and 
the work was allowed to proceed. 

“Another producer had let the State 
Highway Commission sample his deposit. 
The sample was incorrectly taken and 
showed his material to be not much bet- 
ter than coarse sand. Your engineering 
department record of his material showed 
A-1 quality in every respect. A new 
test was requested by the writer and the 
material given its proper standing. 

“Another producer, who makes crushed 
boulders, was up against a crushed lime- 
stone, or its equal, specification. The 
road officials would not accept his ma- 
terial as a substitute, although available 
by short wagon haul from plant and 
therefore cheaper, until substantial evi- 
dence of engineering character was pre- 
sented. The writer secured from Purdue 
University the necessary 
tion and the job was sold. 


recommenda- 


“For the few weeks there has 
been a special committee on gravel speci- 
fications for Marion County. The de- 
liberations of this committee developed 
a tendency for hair-splitting on the 
grading of gravel. The association’s 
representative (G. V. Miller) refused to 
approve the conclusions of the committee 
and the matter was referred to your en- 
gineering department for study and re- 
port. The negotiations are yet under 
way and appear to be near a practical 
solution that will not only insure that all 
clean and commercially graded sand and 
gravel will be suitable, but that a better, 
tather than a poor concrete may result in 
the use of the local materials divided on 
a No. 8 instead of %-in. 


“As mentioned above, it was planned 
to cover the state in a survey for statis- 
tics of buildings, specifications and opin- 
‘ons on sand and gravel. About twenty 
counties have been reached and the en- 
gineers and road superintendents visited. 


past 


“The State Highway Commission spe- 
cifications for the use of our materials in 
construction is undergoing revision and 
the new specifications are reported to be 
more Practical than the 1920 specifica- 
tions. Proper recognition has been made 
of the efforts of the association in the 
study of the use of sand and gravel in 
concrete as shown in the Purdue tests.” 
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Labor Supply in Many Sections 
Getting More Plentiful 


Big Industrial Centers in the East and Central West Show 
Most Depression 


EW YORK.—The National Industrial 

Conference Board has made public a 
summary of reports received in response 
to a telegraphic inquiry as to unemploy- 
ment throughout the United States at the 
present time. 

The situation in general, as revealed 
by these reports, may be characterized 
as a widespread industrial depression. 

The facts in regard to a number of 
states as reported by official state depart- 
to the conference board are as 
follows: 

NEW ENGLAND-—In this district the 
picture is darkest, because of the depres- 
sion prevailing in the textile and other 


ments 


industries. 

RHODE ISLAN D—Textile mills work- 
ing on half or one-third time; number of 
employes in machinery and tool estab- 
lishments decreasing. 
proaching a state of unusual unemploy- 


Conditions ap- 


ment. 

MAINE—tThe shipbuilding, shoe, and 
cotton industries seem to be decreasing. 
We expect the woolen industries to start 
picking up in the near future 

MASSACHUSETTS—tThere has been 
little change since September in the un- 
Figures derived 
from trade union sources indicated at 
that time about 19.3 per cent unemployed, 
textile 
It would appear that conditions 


employment situation. 


mostly in boot and shoe and 
trades. 
are improving in most of the industries 
of the state. 

EASTERN STATES—Employment in 
this district is declining, but is still above 
pre-war levels. 

NEW YORK—lIndex:number of em- 
ployment, based on conditions in June, 
1914, as 100, is 114 for October, 1920 (pre- 
liminary estimate), as against peak of 122 
in October, 1918. Chief statistician of the 
“No upward tendency in em- 
ployment is yet visible. In fact, it ap- 
pears not unlikely that further reductions 
in factory employment will be reported.” 

PENNSYLVANIA—Director of de- 
partment of labor and industry says: 
“Unemployment conditions are not nearly 
so bad as they were in 1913 and 1914. 
In a few unemployment may be 
temporarily increasing, but 
alarming rate.” 

NEW JERSEY—Unemployed steadily 
increasing. Passaic textile industries 
working half time; shipbuilding decreased 
one-third; building trades occupied to 
normal capacity; stove works normal; 
boiler works normal; silk hoisery normal; 


state says: 


lines 
not at an 


woolen mills working four days a week; 
metals and machinery slow; talking ma- 
chines, force increased.” 
SOUTHERN STATES—Conditions in 
this district vary considerably. 
GEORGIA—Textile mills running on 
half time, automobile plants practically 
closed down; other lines feeling depres- 
sion, but not to same extent. 
VIRGINIA—No factories 
down entirely; however, many of them 
are retrenching the least bit. 
CTEXAS—Unemployment is rapidly on 
the increase; outlook for the 
season is rather discouraging. 
OKLAHOMA—There are perhaps less 
unemployed at this time than during the 
same period for several years previous to 
the war. Many transients are drifting 
into the state, which, if continued. will 
effect on employment 


have shut 


winter 


have a decided 
conditions. 

CENTRAL STATES—The automobile 
centers in this district are severely de- 
pressed; in other centers conditions are 
nearly normal. 

INDIANA — Unemployment through- 
out the state of Indiana is approximately 
placed between 50,000 and 75,000. At 
least 75 per cent of this number is 
chargeable to automobile and kindred in- 
dustries. Unemployment is on the in- 
crease. Surplus, however, is being some- 
what relieved by a noticeable drift back 
to the farms. 

ILLINOIS—It would seem that unem- 
ployment is gradually increasing particu- 
larly where workers are anxious to se- 
cure a certain kind of work at a high 
wage. Unemployment in the various 
trades touches common labor and clerical 
labor most closely. 

MICHIGAN—Unemployment in 
Michigan is widespread throughout the 
automobile centers. 

WISCONSIN—Applicants for 
have numbered nearly the same as in 
1919. There is this difference however, 
that a larger percentage of the applicants 
now are men seriously in need of work, 
while in 1919 they were men desiring to 
change jobs. 

WESTERN STATES-—States depend- 
ent on logging as a principal industry re- 
port unemployment, other states either 2 
normal condition or a labor shortage. 

CALIFORNIA—From data received, 
conditions in California are normal. 

WASHINGTON — Unemployment is 
increasing, due to closing down of lum- 
ber mills and camps. 


work 





Even Mineral Aggregate Produc rs 
Have Constitutional Rights’ 


The Interstate Commerce Commission Cannot Deprive American Citizens of 
Personal Liberty and Property Without Due Process of the Law 


AM NOT HERE TODAY so much in 

the capacity of president of our Na- 
tional Association as that of a practical 
sand and gravel producer—one who not 
only has gained a knowledge of your prob- 
lems in the school of experience, but also, 
during the past year or two, has had an 
unusual opportunity to view and consider 
some phases of the business a little re- 
moved from its routine activities. I have 
been able to talk with many representa- 
tives of the railroads’ and shippers’ asso- 
ciations; I have met the officials of other 
building material associations, traffic ex- 
perts and Government emploves; I have 
from them and 

Interstate Commerce 
elsewhere as to 


heard much 


others 


testimony 
before the 
and condi- 
tions throughout all sections of the coun 


Commission 


try with reference to transportation, and 
I have had ample 
thirty-odd 


opportunity, in the 
miles traveled this 
year to observe at first hand the conges- 
tion of the railroads at many terminals 
and the unequal distribution of their equip- 
ment. I have had the facts on which to 
base some very definite conclusions with 
reference to our existing ills. Further- 
more, as a charter member of both the 
National and Illinois associations, I come 
today as one who has tasted the milk and 
honey of the promised land, who has 
shared in the benefits flowing from or- 
ganization and who firmly believes that 
these benefits should be extended to all 
producers, 
when the 


thousand 


thereby hastening the 
aggregates industry 
shall assume its rightful place in our na- 
tional construction program, 

reads his future in the 
past, and by so doing is able, if the pros- 
pect is not pleasing, to fortify himself for 
the coming ordeal and possibly take steps 
to better his condition. How 
vou, I wonder, during the year now 
drawing to a close, have turned from your 
customary duties to give consideration to 
the past and present status of our indus 
try as a whole—have endeavored to find 
in the trying experience of the last few 
years a forecast of the next? Those of 
you who have not had an interesting and 
probably a profitable duty to perform— 
a duty to financial interests 
and those of your customers; a duty ma- 
terially affecting the general welfare of 


day 
mineral 


The wise man 


many of 


your own 


*Address before the sand, gravel and crushed- 
stone producers of Texas on November 6, 


1970 
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By V. O. Johnston 


President, National Association of Sand 
and Gravel Producers 





Such consid- 
eration will lead you, substantially, to the 


the land in which you live. 


following conclusions: 


A Pcst Mortem 

We came through the war somewhat 
Rising costs and 
decreasing markets were reflected in our 
We had gone without 
cars, without coal; we had curtailed our 


warped and battered. 


balance sheets. 
repairs, especially those requiring steel, 
copper and rubber, and we had sent the 
younger members of our organizations to 
the front—all as a matter of patriotic 
After the war we realized that 
conditions were 
far from normal; that the railroads which 
have properly been likened to the arteries 
through which the commerce of a nation 
were crippled and inadequate to 
serve the pent-up needs of the country, 
that labor was suffering from too 
much prosperity and lacked an incentive 
to efficiency. We still had faith, however, 
that an industrial balance would soon be 
struck and that business, so long subor- 
dinated to war needs, would be resumed 
on a bigger scale than ever. Hard roads, 
housing manufacturing structures 
were being planned in every section of 
the country. 


necessity. 


financial and industrial 


flows 


and 


and 


Our products, we urged, 
were primary in and vitally essential to 
all these forms of construction work and 
we were bound to share in the coming 
prosperity. We therefore enlarged and 
our plants, rounded out our 
sales and production forces and otherwise 


improved 


prepared for a large and profitable busi- 
ness. For us, 1920 was to be the year of 
Jubilee! AND THEN—THE BLIGHT 
STRUCK US! “emer- 
gency,” which existed only in the minds 
of the greedy coal interests, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ordered cars 
to be taken from us and delivered to the 
coal mines. In July our output was re- 
duced to 22 per cent of our capacity. 
Many of our plants shut down entirely. 
The teams and trucks that normally would 
have been hauling our materials were idle. 
Bricklayers, plasterers, concrete workers 
and laborers began to mark time. Houses, 


Declaring an 


— 


elevators, warehouses, silo hard 
roads were at a standstill. D vge and 
projects, | sposal 


plants and hard roads were crippled. Lo- 


conservation sewac 
comotives began to slip for want of en- 
gine sand and the railroads of tly 
actually were losing $300,000 
This is the price industry pa 


ountry 

day. 
ind is 
still paying, unnecessarily, as w 


and without adequate benefit 1 


believe, 
nyone 
except coal operators. 
Constitutional Rights Infringed 

The Transportation Act of 1920, as in- 
terpreted and executed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, aided and abetted 
and advised by the railroads and the Na- 
tional Coal Association, disfranchised the 
sand and gravel industry. 
age of that act we 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution and 
our property protected by the flag. Since 
then, as you know all too well, our liberty 


Until the pass- 


were citizens—our 


freely and on 
others has been 
industrial life has been 


to pursue our business 
equal terms with all 
abridged; our 
placed in jeopardy; and our property, to 
the extent that transportation has been 
denied us unnecessarily, in practical ef- 
fect, has been taken from us without due 
process of law. In support of these state- 
ments let me quote briefly from the 
opinion of Francis B. James, the attorney 
who is representing our interests in 
Washington: “Due process of law means 
notice and hearing. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission can only act upon 
information of some kind, and such in- 
formation to constitute due 
law should be furnished at a hearing of 
which due notice is given so that all per- 
sons affected as to their property and 
liberty in the pursuit of their business 
may have an opportunity to present facts 
so that the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall be based upon 
facts constituting an emergency, or the 
facts may show that no emergency exists. 
Due process of law not only affects the 
property rights of a citizen, but also af- 
liberty. Liberty within the 
meaning of the Constitution is not merely 
limited to personal liberty, but includes 
freedom to follow business pursuits.” 
In the light of this opinion we stand 
today as the victims of the most colossal 
discrimination ever perpetrated on an in- 
dustry. The construction and building 


process of 


fects his 





2. 1920 


idusti e country have suffered 
» est ted aggregate loss of over 
33.000, 01 er day since the commission 


egan i) June to issue priorities favoring 
ettifogging with the economic 
ly and demand, through their 


‘ater ie with transportation, has 


caused re widespread, permanent and 
economic loss to the nation, 
old, 
merely 

so-called, which it was de- 
our 


irreparé 


than could have resulted 


prospective, sectional 


correct In other words, 
Government, in the exercise of its regu- 


wers over the railoads, has not 


signed 


lator) 

secured to our industry, on equal terms 
with others, those rights which, in peace 
times at least, may not lawfully be de- 
nied! And the coal profiteer, under cover 
of Government priorities, has continued 
by exorbitant prices to tax the boilers of 
our national industry and the furnaces of 
our homes to the extent of approximately 


$4,000,000 per day. 
A Word About Coal 


We know, thanks to the valuable work 
of the Federal Trade Commission, the 
cost of producing coal in every state in 
the Union—and we also know, from sad 
experience, its selling price. (As a mat- 
ter of fact, we know more about coal than 
we do of our own products.) We know 
that production of soft coal so far this 
year exceeds that of last by more than 
50,000,000 tons, and is now averaging over 
12,000,000 tons per Why should 
coal be scarce and the price thereof show 
a profit of from 100 to 300 per cent? 
We are exporting coal at the rate of only 
about 1,600,000 tons per month. Are we 
sending this amount to Italy, France and 
others of our ex-allies in the great war 
as a part of our international duty? No! 
Were the sympathies aroused during the 
war for their sufferings such that we are 
doing it as a matter of altruism? Far 
from it! Nor is it because our State 
Department at Washington has “com- 
mitted” us to such a program. If this 
were the case we could better bear the 
extortion here at home. We are doing 
it because, taking advantage of their dire 
necessity, we can wring from them four 
times a fair price with no fear of prose- 
cution for profiteering, while you and I 
in the midst of plenty must bid for our 
supply against him with whom it is a life 


and death matter. 


week, 


Consideration of these iniquities leads 
to inquire why and how, in the name 
law and justice, they were first con- 
ceived and then allowed to continue. I 
will answer that question briefly as fol- 
lows: Transportation was short: there 
Was not enough to go around and some- 
one must be deprived and would suffer. 
Who should it be? We, the chief com- 
with coal for open-top cars, as 
istry, were but little known. Our 
nee as employers of labor and 


Petitors 


an ind 
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producers of railroad revenue had not 


been recognized. The economic value of 
our products had not 
\s an 


lacked 


been appreciated. 
lacked publicity, we 
attacked 
with impunity, not having the means of 


industry we 
cohesion, we could be 


unified and effective 
this 


our products were needed most, we were 


making a protest. 


\nd so, in vear of all others when 


repressed, our protests went unheeded 


and our chance to do business depended 
the particular 


largely on the whim of 


whose line we located 


What We Don’t Know 


In thus summing up the situation in 


railroad on were 


which we approach the close of our sea- 


son, we must not forget that we are 
partly at fault ourselves for our unfortu- 
nate condition. How can we expect the 
public to appreciate our importance if we 
And we do 
NOT know today, within several hun- 
dred, how many producers there are in 
the country! We do NOT know, within 
a good many million dollars, the actual 


value of the investment 


do not know it ourselves? 


involved in our 
We do NOT know, within a 
good many million tons, the extent of 


business. 


our production nor the sale value thereof! 
We know but little about the actual reve- 
nue accruing to the railroads from trans- 
portation of our products, or the number 
of cars necessary to transport them. As 
an industry, in fact, we are downright 
ignorant of the statistics needed to em- 
Effi- 
ciency is ever based on knowledge and 
“Know thvself” has been 


phasize our economic importance. 


not ignorance. 
an oft-repeated bit of advice to him who 
would succeed, from the days of Grecian 
glory to these modern, practical times, 
but our industry has failed to heed it, 
has failed to tabulate and marshal its re- 
sources, or compute its potential strength, 
and for this neglect is 
heavy penalty. 


now paying a 


Let us turn from this unpleasant re- 


view of our immediate past to a con- 


sideration of available 
to us in securing our rightful place in the 
sun of liberty and prosperity. Our fore- 


ways and means 


fathers, to combat the evils of their time, 
combined the resources of the individual 
states into one nation—thereby securing 
the welfare of all. 
of conquering Belgium, France, Englawd 
and possibly this country, taking each in 
turn, and was defeated only when a united 


Germany was by way 


resistance was made to her aggressions. 
“Tn 
strength,” has gained added prestige with 
the passage of the years, until today or- 
ganization is the antidote for many in- 


the old maxim, union there is 


dustrial ills. 

Has it ever occurred to you as being 
a highly significant sign of the times that 
nearly every phase of human activity— 
be it social, religious, artistic. scientific 
or commercial—is organized? That every 
which ours comes in 


line of work with 


organization? Have you 


Ss 1ts 
ver paused to 
this? \nd 
wonder why, being so simple, the 


inquire the reason for 


having found it, stopped to 


prin- 
ciple has not more generally been applied 


to the sand and gravel business? There’s 
just one answer—we’ve been asleep!— 


touch with the big movement of 


out of 


modern business! 


Other Organizations 


Che 


products, are most intensively organized 


railroads, which .transport our 
[heir traffic men, their security holders 
and their officials are leagued together in 
efficient and 
units in their various activities. 


function as 
The Cat 


Commission, through whom or- 


associations, 


Service 


ders of the Interstate Commerce Com 


mission are executed and which during 
the current year has assumed to issue a 
few orders of its own, is a noteworthy 
instance of their consolidation for com- 
benefits and added The 
State Highway departments, which direct 


mon strength. 
the road building of the country, and the 
engineers and architects who draw the 
specifications for our products, are well 
organized. The retail lumber yards, the 
contractors and dealers in building mate- 
rial, all support national associations. 
Labor, organized and conscious of the 
extent of its power so gained, has dem- 
onstrated again and again, especially since 
the beginning of the war, the value of 
concerted action and a forceful leadership. 
The coal operators of the country, our 
chief competitors for open-top cars, func- 
tioning as the National Coal Association, 
have been able by means of their organi- 
zation, to dominate the action of the 
railroads and greatly influence Govern- 
mental regulations of transportation. In 
support of this let me quote from Chair- 
Clark of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission: 

“In our efforts to 
possible production and transportation of 
coal, we are having the active and cordial 
co-operation of the coal operators as rep- 
resented through the National Coal As- 
and of the as repre- 
sented through a committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, as well as 
the representatives of many of the large 


man 


secure the largest 


sociation railroads 


users of coal, who in turn furnish service 
and essentials to the public. The matter 
is a subject of almost daily conference.” 


Value of Associations 

The list of national associations, indus- 
trial and otherwise, might be continued 
indefinitely, and include co-operative ef- 
forts of cotton 
planters, fruit raisers, and many others, 


farmers, wool growers, 
ranging in financial and economic impor- 
fom the American Bankers Asso- 

to the National Association of 
Street Fakirs. The insurance companies 
which fix your indemnity insurance rates 
The public utilities from 


tance 
ciation 


are organized. 
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whom you buy your power are organized. 
The manufacturers who make your ma- 
chinery are organized. When we survey 
these organized activities of American 
life today, the hand-writing on the wall 
becomes plain—the sand and gravel in- 
dustry, as a mere matter of protection, 
must organize—must stand united against 
aggression and in the maintenance of its 
industrial rights; or, divided in its efforts, 
fall below: the level of profitable enter- 
prise 

Not only, however, as a means of pro- 
tection against our common adversaries 
must we organize, but also for the better 
co-operation with those industries linked 
with ours, and more or less dependent 
Cement, lime and brick in their 
use in construction work, require sand. 
Lumber, steel and stone must wait on a 
supply of sand. Without it their market 
falls and consequently they are vitally in- 
terested in our transportation troubles 
and will join with us in any effort tc 


on us. 


remedy them. The combined influence ot 
the construction sorely 
needed at this time to foster the building 
of. homes, hotels, storage and warehouses, 
hard roads, and other means of reducing 
living costs. We have common aims and 
interests in the furtherance of our na- 


industries is 


tional construction program and dare not 
overlook the value of concerted effort and 
mass attack. 

One of the very best arguments in 
favor of association is that it pays a hand- 
some profit. I do not refer to price- 
fixing, pools or other illegal restraints 
of trade—the days when those devices 
were profitable are past—but I do mean 
that strictly within the law, association 
activities breed a prosperity founded on 
a sound and well-recognized economic 
basis. A knowledge of cost of production 
is an essential prerequisite to any intelli- 
gent price-making and usually and natur- 
ally causes a stiffening of the backbone 
when a buyer attempts to batter prices 
below a fair margin of profit or a less in- 
telligent competitor vainly endeavors to 
make a profit by selling under the market 
price. Statistics compiled by the Govern- 
ment show that out of 250,000 business 
corporations in this country more than 
125,000 are operating without a profit. 
More than 175,000 are not earning suffi- 
cient to pay the salary of a good execu- 
tive. Of the entire 250,000 only about 
12,500 know what it actually costs them 
This undoubtedly 
explains also the Government figures 
which show that out of every 100 business 
enterprises started, 95 per cent fail. The 
establishing of a uniform and accurate 
cost system, dissemination of information 
among its members as to depreciation, 
depletion, obsolescence and other items, 
is a proper and profitable function of an 
association and of practical benefit not 
only in reference to prices, but also to 


to make their goods. 


income-tax returns. 
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Let me summarize: Membership is an 
association, should, and usually does, 
mean protection, profit and pleasure; it 
means to a member the backing and in- 
fluence of the entire industry in time of 
need; it means to each the benefit of the 
experience and training of other mem- 
bers; it means education, relaxation and 
progress. No concern is too large to 
need or profit by it—none so small or 
isolated as to attempt to stand alone. 
Whether local, district or state associa- 
tions are being considered or a national 
association, the argument holds true. 
Each has its problems and each is neces- 
sary to round out the entire field of or- 
ganization and recruit to full fighting 
strength an industry. 


National Association Program 


In conclusion, let me tell you of the 
part our National Association is propos- 
ing to play the coming year. In criticis- 
ing our industry for its backwardness in 
seizing the benefits of organization, I do 
not want to be understood as belittling 
the work our association has already ac- 
complished. I have no apologies to make 
for it and only ask you to remember that 
it is still young, that its activities have 
been constantly limited by its income and 
that it takes time to develop an efficient 
executive force. Our program for the 
current year was sadly upset by the neces- 
sity of concentrating our efforts on the 
matter of rates and car supply. What we 
accomplished in those cases was. largely 
of a negative character, but we were in 
the front of the battle and bore the heat 
and burden thereof, and did acquire a 
world of useful experience. We secured 
recognition at Washington and from the 
railroads as the chief competitors of. the 
coal mines for cars and the only other 
persistently active national association 
fighting for them. (And I may say, in 
passing, that our financial resources for 
this work amounted to only about 2 per 
cent of the war chest possessed by the 
National Coal Association.) 

We have gained valuable publicity for 
our industry and the co-operation of 
other organizations. We have added 
most materially to our membership until 
it represents today between 60 and 70 per 
cent of the production of sand and gravel 
in the country. We have stimulated the 
loyalty of our older members. If the old 
adage, “Well begun is half done,” is true 
in our case, we may, with due pride con- 
sider ourselves well on the way in realiz- 
ing our ambitions for our organization. 

In these closing months of the year, 
however, our faces are set toward the 
future and we are not spending much 
time in holding post mortems over the 
various events of the year. We realize 
the greatness of the opportunity before 
us and recognize fully our responsibility. 
The construction work of the country, 
repressed throughout the years of war 


December 18, 1929 


and crippled during the 
the breaking down of railwa 
tion, cannot longer be pos: 
is in this country today 
families over dwellings in 
them of nearly 23 per cent 
next five years we will att 
in this country over $3,0 
hard roads. This program 
greatest five-year period of 
ing by over $2,000,000,000 
necessity cannot be deni 


year by 
cansporta- 
1. There 
excess of 
to house 
suring the 
to spend 
0,000 for 
ceeds the 
ad build- 
nation’s 
another 
iilding on 
Trans- 
improy- 
ment are 
being filled; labor is beginning to recog- 
nize the necessity for efficie: 


year will see resumption 
a larger scale than ever bef 
portation conditions are 
ing, orders for railway ex 


Spring 
iarket and 
for our 
» come into 


will see coal a drug on the 
cars becoming more availabl 
product and—we will begin 
our own. 

We are locating our office in Washing- 
ton, there to maintain before Govern- 
mental agencies, Congress, the railroads, 
and, if necessary, the courts, the rights 
of our industry. We are determined on 
the establishment of a principle—the prin- 
ciple that in times of shortage of trans- 
portation each industry must bear its 
fair share of the burdens. We are in- 
creasing our executive staff, the bet- 
ter to carry on this work; we are ar- 
ranging for a larger and better “Bulle- 
tin,” as one means of publicity and an 
interchange of ideas with our members. 
We propose to adopt some of the meth- 
ods of the National Coal Association— 
thereby the more efficiently to meet them 
at our next encounter. We propose to 
continue our campaign for membership 
until it includes every producer from one 
Portland to the other—fro:m Minneapoiis 
to New Orleans. 

Members of the mineral aggregates in- 
dustry: Organization can be just as big 
and powerful a force in your business as 
you see fit to make it. The National 
Association will foster and co-ordinate 
the activities of your state and local or- 
ganizations. It will handle national prob- 
lems and increase the efficiency of your 
operations. All that is needed is the loyal 
support of each of you and your hearty 
co-operation. As an industry we will be 
strong just in the proportion that we 
stand shoulder to shoulder and pledge 
our allegiance to our common cause, 
which we are convinced is just and de- 
serving of prosperity. 


Don’t Forget the Big Louis- 
ville Convention 
HE National Association of Sand and 
Gravel Producers will hold its next 
annual convention at Louisville, Ky., Jan- 
uary 12, 13, 14, Hotel Seelbach. This is 
a month earlier than last year, but some 
big problems need early action. Every- 
one should be there. Make your resef- 
vations early. 
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f us thought the European war ended in 
_ 1918, with the signing of the armistice, but 
press dispatches from Washington the 
last day or two inform us that Congress 


Novem! 


The War 
Is Over is about to enact a declaration of peace. 
repealing the extraordinary war powers 
of the President and other special laws which have 
seriously handicapped the readjustment of industry in 
this country. 

It is most unfortunate that the Esch-Cummins rail- 
way law does not fall in the category of war legislation, 
because certain features of it are as radical and as con- 
trary to the spirit of our peace-time system of govern- 
ment as any of the special acts passed during the period 
of actual hostilities. 

The Esch-Cummins railway law places in the hands 
of a commission of men of very mediocre business 
ability (judged by their records) the absolute power 
to decide at any time whether or not a public emer- 
gency exists and to act accordingly. 

This law, as it is now written, gives the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the power to arbitrarily deprive 
this, that or the other industry of transportation facili- 
ties; in so many words, of its right to live. 

The experience of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in trying to live up to the task imposed upon it by 
the Esch-Cummins railway law is pathetic. Its mem- 
bers have harvested widespread condemnation and re- 
sentment which does not belong to them, but to the 
‘lever business men in the coal and railway industries, 
who either compelled or hoodwinked the Commissior 
into exercising its great powers for their profit. 


Real Reason for This Power 

The rules and regulations governing the construction 
industry during the war period were severe in the ex- 
treme, and were imposed for the avowed purpose of 
restricting the industry to the narrowest possible 
margin of activity. The manufacturers of building ma- 
terials became the under dogs, without an admitted 
tight to live at all; but, like the good soldiers they are, 
they bore their burden cheerfully and without protest. 
Instead of relieving them of their war-time trials and 
tribulations the Esch-Cummins railway law has had the 
effect of prolonging these handicaps indefinitely. 

Passed at a time when men’s brains were full of ideas 
of great crises, the omnipotence of the Government 
over all the business activities of the nation, and the 
need of sacrifices by private citizens, it is probably ex- 
cusable that our legislators should endeavor to meet 
and provide in a like manner for all future crises and 
emergencies, forgetting for the moment that previous 
to the year 1917 the business men of this country had 


met these very same issues quite successfully without 
too officious Government aid. 


High Time to Reconsider 


But we are out of the woods now. Senator Harding’s 
nearly unanimous election was a great deal more than 
the triumph of any political party. It was a tremendous 
It was a 
sweeping victory for the principle of: “More business in 


endorsement of a disciple of common sense. 


government and less government in business.” The 
great mass of the people have come to realize that gov- 
ernment meddling with the operation of the great uni- 
versal laws of economics don’t get us very far. We 
have had a good demonstration of that in Russia. 
Consequently, as Congress meets to annul war-time 
legislation, let it not forget the Esch-Cummins railway 
law and those particular sections of it which have 
spelled the ruin of the construction industry this year 
of 1920. 
from the speech of Senator Edge on the submission of 


Let both congressmen and senators read this 


the preliminary report of the Calder committee to the 
Senate: 

In a general way it looks to me as though revision or amend- 
ment of the Interstate Commerce Commission law might be 
necessary. At present, that body seems to have almost auto- 
cratic powers and to be virtually free from accountability to 
the executive or legislative branches. It apparently acts on its 
own initiative through ex parte orders on lines which were not 
contemplated in the theory on which it originally was con- 
structed. Its present judicial powers might well be transferred 
to the courts, and its administrative powers to some agency 
to be established to take them over. * * * Production, 
transportation and distribution are the three chief points in- 
volved, and I think Congress can provide reasonable govern- 
ment supervision and the regulatory powers without govern- 
ment bureaucratic control or participation in private business, 
and with protection for the people, without oppression of any 
industry. 


[Let every single producer and shipper of building ma- 
terials call the attention of his state’s congressmen and 
senators to this glaring injustice to a huge body of 
useful, conscientious and law-abiding business men. 


This week the editors of Rock PRopucts have “cov- 
ered” meetings of mineral aggregate producers in In- 
diana, Wisconsin, lowa, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and Missouri. At every one of these 
meetings one of the main subjects of 
discussion was the effect of the Esch- 


Righteous 
Indignation 


Cummins law on the construction industry in 1920. So 
powerful and widespread is the protest against such 
absolute power as that now held by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that Rock Propucts confi- 
dently expects to see the revision of the Esch-Cummins 
railway law taken up by Congress before this issue is in 


the hands of all our readers. 
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Safe Use of Hoisting Apparatus 


(Prepared for Rock Products by the 
Engineering Department of the 
National Safety Council) 


HIS is the concluding article of series 
begun in October 23 issue of Rock 


Propucts. 


Derricks 

Under no condition should workmen be 
permitted to ride on loads being handled 
by derricks or on sling chains. 

It is of vital importance that derricks 
rest on good foundation and be securely 
braced to prevent slipping. .Great care 
should be taken to anchor the foot of the 
mast securely as there is a constant ten- 
dency for it to be pushed out of place, es- 
pecially when the boom is near the hori- 
zontal. The top of the mast should also 
be securely held in place by guy-wires. At 
the end of the day or shift, or when work 
is stopped for a length of time, the boom 
should be lowered to the horizontal position 
or else raised to the vertical position so 
that there is no danger of its swinging in 
the wind or being meddled with by unau- 
thorized persons. 

The foundation of derricks should be in- 
spected at frequent intervals to make sure 
that everything is in perfect working order 
and that the foot of the mast is not slipping 
Wooden miasts and booms should be fre- 
quently inspected for evidence of decay 
and rot. Sheave pins in the blocks should 
be frequently inspected because these are 
under excessive load and are apt to become 
badly worn within a short time. All pulley 
and sheave pins should be lubricated at 
regular and frequent intervals. The gud- 
geon pin and foot bearing should also be 
oiled occasionally. 

A special hazard is introduced if the 
boom is longer than the mast, because when 
hoisting is being done with the boom near 
the vertical position the boom fall tends to 
pull the top goose-neck of a stiff-leg der- 
rick or the spider of a guyed derrick off 
the gudgeon pin. If the mast is of wood 
a cotter pin should not be depended upon 
to hold the goose-neck or spider in place, 
because of the comparatively low shearing 
resistance of wood with the grain. Strong 
holding down guys or shrouds should be 
installed to hold the goose-neck or the 
spider at the top of the mast securely in 
place. 

On construction work the importance of 
making sling hitches properly can hardly 
be overestimated. On high buildings, es- 
pecially in thickly populated cities, should 
a sling break or the load become un- 
hitched, serious results are almost sure to 
follow. Because so much depends upon 


the condition of slings used for such pur 
poses, particular care should be exercised 
in their selection and use. They should be 
inspected frequently and not permitted to 
lie about, but should be kept in order in a 
proper place. 

A hold-back or guide rope is advisable 
on all loads that are liable to swing while 
being hoisted. This is especially necessary 
when hoisting unwieldly pieces, such as 
long beams. Hold-back lines should he 
held by intelligent workmen who should 
be under command of the chief hitcher. 


Safety Work at Calumet and 
Arizona Mines 


By C. L. Colburn, U. S. Bureau of Mines 


HE CALUMET AND ARIZONA 

MINING CO. has established an 
efficient and progressive Department of 
Safety under the directions of Thomas 
Cowperthwaite, safety engineer. The 
Safety Department serves not only the 
Calumet and Arizona properties, but also 
associated companies namely, the Calu- 
met & Arizona smelter at Douglas, Ari- 
zona; New Cornelia Copper Co., at Ajo, 
Arizona; Warren-Bisbee railroad running 
between Warren and Bisbee; the Tucson- 
Cornelia and Gila Bend railroad running 
between Gila and Ajo. During Novem- 
ber 1916, the Gadsden Copper Company 
at Jerome, Arizona, started development 
work and this also was taken in charge 
by the same safety department. 

The Calumet and Arizona Mining Co., 
operates four large mines at Bisbee, em- 
ploying about 1,500 men underground 
and about 500 surface men during normal 
times. The smelter at Douglas employs 
about 800 men. The New Cornelia Cop- 
per. Co. employs from 1,000 to 1,200 men 
during normal times and the Gadsden 
about 50. 


Safety First Organization 

The safety system requires that all 
superintendents, foremen, shift bosses 
and others who have charge of men to be 
members of the safety committee. This 
is done for two reasons: first because the 
man who has charge of a piece of work 
should make observations regarding the 
conditions under which his men work, 
and should compel his men to exercise 
a reasonable amount of care; second, it 
invites competition between those who 
have charge of men. The mines at Bis- 
bee, the smelter at Douglas and the New 
Cornelia are always in competition with 
each other in safety matters. Their safety 
status is determined by figuring the year- 
ly cost of accidents as compared to the 


pay roll. This method invites competi- 


tion between the various 
who in turn require th 
shift bosses to use extra 
reduce their accidents to 
the New Cornelia coppe: 
mittee composed of the h: 
ous departments makes a 
plant and mine each mo 
the defects noted. This h 
effective because each cd 
tries to find something \ 
neighbor’s department. 
reported to the Chief Ins; who in- 
vestigates them and report the Gen- 
eral Superintendent. 

A bonus of $30 is paid e boss 
whose gang works 2,500 shiits without 
an accident requiring an emp to lay 
off. Ifa boss has 30 men |} S -redited 
with 50 shifts each day, therefore. it 
would take him 50 days to ear: 
A bonus of $100 is paid to foreman 
who has the best yearly record. These 


the bonus, 


bonuses have considerable influence in 
strengthening the competitive system, 
Each department head works to get bet- 
ter results than his colleagues. The Min- 
ing Department pays the following bonus 
to the men: Any man employed who 
works one year without losing more 
than 30 days (except loss of time owing 
to serious sickness) receives a bonus of 
$100 for the first year. The second year 
he receives $110, the third year $120, and 
so on until the bonus amounts to $250. 
This is the largest amount paid—Month- 
ly reports of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 





Last Call for the 1921 
Safety Calendar 


HIS Calendar offers a splendid 
opportunity to round out safety 
instructions given to the mam in 
the shop by carrying the message 
into his home, to his wife, and to 
his children, and through them, 


back to him. 


HIPMENTS will be 

promptly as possible, but 
cannot provide against transporta- 
tion delays which occur at this 


season, 


National Safety Council 


Co-operative—Non-commercial 


168 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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r-Handling Device 
for Dredges 

SWIN TEK.,.a practical sand 
Eddyville 


vented and put into opera 


el operator of 
device for taking care Ol 
ction dredge operation. 

is now being manufactured 
erican Traveling Suction 
le COo., Eddyville. Two of 
are in use by Frank Cram 


Iowa, who have 


& Sons ; Moines, 


rade t! llowing statement regarding 
ts use 

“We very much pleased with the 
traveling suction nozzle which we pur- 
chased and wish to advise the manufac- 
turer that where we used to pump a car of 
sand in twenty to thirty minutes we now 
load the car in nine to ten minutes, with 
the traveling screen nozzle. We have 
never had to take a pipe down since in- 


stalling this machine on account of slugs 


or obstructions in the pipe line. We can 
hi recommend this machine as_ the 
most wonderful invention in the pumping 
of sand and gravel. We are now install 

the second machine which we just 
received, on our other plant.” 

Che essentials of the device are shown 
in the accompanying view of the Cram 
operation. The chain travels at a speed 
of only 24 ft. per min. and is driven 
either by a small electric motor or a 
gasoline engine. 

This device also takes care of sticks, 
logs and other debris that may get in the 
way of the suction. [In its present de- 
sign no provision is made for recovering 
and crushing the boulders, the idea be- 
ing to put them on a conveyor and droy 
them off the other end of the dredge, or, 
as in the operation illustrated, drop them 
into a hopper at the dredge end of the 
suction. However, it would be easy to 


add a conveyor and a crushing unit. 


Acid Phosphate by a New 
Process 
HAT MAY PRO\ E to be a revolu 


tionary development in the fertilizer 
industry of the world has been reached 
by the Bureau of Soils, United States 
Department of Agriculture, which claims 
to have solved the problem of extracting 
phosphoric acid from phosphate rock by 
heating mixtures of this material, sand 
and coke to a smelting temperature in 
fuel-fed furnace 

Che department turned its attention to 
the possibilities of using crude oil, the 
cheapest fuel obtainable in the vicinity of 
the large phosphate rock deposits of Flor 
ida. The efforts have recently met with 
success, and figures kept on the experi 
mental runs indicate that phosphoric acid 
can be extracted more cheaply in an oil- 
burning furnace than by the old sulphuric 
acid process. The Cottrell electrical pre- 


cipitator is used in the new process. 








New device for clearing boulders, sticks, etc., from the suction end of a sand and gravel 
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Market 











Wholesale Prices of Crushed Stone 


Prices given are per ton, F. O. B., at producing plant or nearest shipping point 








Crushed Limestone 


City or shipping point Screenings, : : : ; 
¥% inch ¥% inch ¥% inch 1% inch 2% inch 
EASTERN: and less and less and less and less 
puta. ‘ ve 1.40 per — all — 
urlington, Vt. 2 ; 
Califon, N. 
Chaumont, 


3 inch 
and larger 


ies ¥ “ 5 1.50 
Coldwater, a A J : : d ie <_< 2.00@2. 334 


Grove, Md. : ; ; : 
North Leroy and Akron, N. Y. 2 E : ao 13 
peeeanee,, = (dolomite) 5 : 5 1.85 
‘ All * eed sizes 1. 
1 





1.60 





oe —_ 2.00 2.00 
Bettendorf, Ia ge All sizes, 2.00 cu. yd. 
Buffalo, Ia. 1.45 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





1.50 1.45 1.45... 











Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia. ° 
Coralville, Ia. 
vavenport. ia. 
Dundas, Ont. .. =e 
Eden and Knowles, Wis 
St Wayne, 

Greencastle, Ind. ... 
Illinois, Southern 
Kansas City, Mo... 
Kokomo, Ind. 

Krause or Columbia, 
Lannon, Wis. ..... 

Lima, Ohio 

Linwood, Ia. ded 
Mansfield, Ohio . as 1.70 ; 

Mayville, Wis. . .95@1.00 pehciceas 1.20 
Montrose, Ia. . 1.35@1.50 ; 1. 175@1. 85 1.70@1.80 
(shkosh, Wis as 1.40 per ton, all sizes 
Ottawa or Hall, ‘Can. sai 2.00 2.25 se 
Kiver Rouge, Mich J 1.25 
St. Louis, Mo. ... : .60 


Sun 
s 
oooomaum 


Bios 
are 
. 


et ee ON eS 


Nv xewwYundsdoudy 


oO OMNS 


Rn uONNSwA! OROw: 


SComooovoeco 
ow 


SUNDHANUAWO 


et ett 





Shehoygan, Wis 1.30 
Stolle, Ill. (I. C. ne). 
Stone City, Ia. 
Toledo, Ohio, f. 
Toronto, Canada .. a 
ipeg, Can. .... es 2 


= 2.50 
Chickamauga, Tenn 1.50 
Columbia, S. C 1.00@1 4 
Fl Paso, Tex.... 


NON 


8 
8 
7 
Vw 


7 These prions | include 90c f 





Fort Springs, W. # oe 8s 
Garnett, Okla. 
Mascot, Tenn. 
New Braunfels, Tex. 
ESTERN: 


eet ee DO 





Atchison, Kans. F 1 2.10 2.10 
Blue Springs and Wymore, Neb... s d : ‘ : 1.75@1.80 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Duluth, Minn. .. es : so. 1.50 


i Trap Rock 


Screenings, 
¥% inch ¥% inch % inch i 2% inch 
City or shipping point down and He d ss and less 
Bernardsville, J 2.20 2.00 1.80 
Branford, Conn. 1.75 
Birdsboro, Pa, 1.90 
Bound Brook, N. 2.30 
Dresser Tet., i : 2.45 
Duluth, —, . 2.25 
E. Summit, N. boas 2.35 
Glen Mills and Rock ‘ill, Pa... 1.90 
New Britain, Middlefield, Rocky 


and larger 


Hill, Meriden, C -60@1.00 LoL J ’ . av 1.20@1.30 ... 
15 1,15 1.1 


Oakland, Calif. $3 a, 2 15 1.15 
San Diego, Calif 7. rh a. “a 44 r : F k a; ies 4 
Westfield, Mass. a 1.20 

Winchester, Mass. ; t as 


On Grecia “Stone 
oe ¥% inch % inch 1% inch 2% inch 
4 inc inc’ ine’ ine inc 

City or shipping point down and less and less and less and less 
Dundas, —— 1.10 -10 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Hendlers, Pa.—Quartzite .90 é : ; 1.35 
Holton, and Bolingbroke, Ga.— 

Granite .40 r 5 2.25 
Little Falls, N. Y.—Syenite. .90 
Middlebrook, Mo.—Granite .... 4.00 
Ottawa, Can:—Granite 5.50 








and larger 
1.10 





Stockbridge, Ga.—Granite .50 : : : 
White Haven, Pa.—Sandstone.. 1.20 ; , 5 1.85 


*Cubic vard. tAgrl. lime. ||R. R. ballast. §Flux. tRip-rap. a 3-inch and less. 


Agricultural Limes 

EASTERN: 
Coldwater, N. Y.—Analysis, 

CaCog, 41.74% age ede y« 

200-mesh, 95% thru 40-mes 

$5.00; bulk ‘ 
Chaumont, N. Y.—Analysis: 

95%; MegCos, 1.14% —Thr 

mesh); sacks, 4.50; bulk...... 
Gasport, N. Y.—90% thru 

bulk, 2.50; ; ke 
Grove City, Pa.—Analysis: CaCog, 

94.75%; MgCos, 1.20%—(70% thir 

100 mesh); 80 Ib. ppr., 5.50; bulk... 
Grove, Md.— (50% thru 50 mesh): 

paper bags, 6.50; bulk 
Hillsville, Pa.—Analysis, CaCos, 96% 

Ma Ag thru 100 mesh); sacks, 5.00; 





Pra Pg N. Y.—Analysis, 
89.25%; MsCoe 5.25%; bulk, 
sacks 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Analysis, 90% car- 
bonates (50% thru 100 mesh, 90% 
thru 50 mesh); sacks, 3.50; bulk... 

Walford, Pa. (50% thru 100 mesh; 
60% thru 50; 100% thru 10); 
sacked, 5.00; 

West Snociiertige, Mass. — Analysis: 
Combined carbonate, 95%—33% thru 
200 mesh; 66% thru 100; 100% thru 
40. Bulk 

Williamsport, Pa.— Analysis, CaCoy, 

-90%: MegCos, 3-4%—(50% thru 
50 mesh); Ik ese 
CENTRAL: 


Alden, Ia.—Analysis, CaCos, 99.16% 
Alton. Ill. — Analvsis: CaCos. 96%; 
MgCosg, 0.75%—50% thru 4 mesh...... 
Bedford, Ind.—(95% thru 10 mesh) 
Analysis, CaCos, equivalent 98.5%... 








Belleville, Ont.—Analysis, CaCos, 90.9% ; 


MgCos, 1.15% (45 to 50% thru 100 
mesh; 61 to 70% thru 50 mesh); 
bulk 

Chicago, Ill.—Analysis. CaCos, 53.63%; 
MgCog, 37.51%—90% thru 50 mesh 

Columbia, Ill., near East St. Louis 
(%-in. down) 

Elmhurst, Ill. — (Analysis, CaCos, 
35.73%; MgCos, 20.69%) 50% thru 
50 mesh 

Greencastle, Ind.—(Analysis CaCos, 

8%), 50% thru 50 mesh............ 

Howenstein, O.—100% thru 10 m sh; 
59% thru 50; 39% thru 100 

Lannon, Wis.—(90% thru 50 mesh) 
Analysis, 54%, CaCos; 44%, MgCos 

Marblehead, O.— (Analysis: CaCos, 
95.33%) 100% thru 100 mesh, sacks, 
5.25; bulk 

Mayville, Wis. —CaCos, 53.65%; 
MgCos, 43.72% 

McCook, II. = aaalvele, CaCog, 54.10% ; 
MgCos, 45.04% —100% thru %-in. 
sieve; 78.12% thru Ne 10; 53.29% 
thru No. 20; 38.14% thru No. 30; 
34.86% thru "No. 50; 22% thru 106 

Milltown, Ind. — (Analysis, CaCos, 
94.41%; MgCos, 2.95%); 28% thru 
100 mesh; 25.2% thru 200 mesh; 
34.4% thru 50 mesh 

Montrose, Ia.—(90% thru 100 mesh). 

Piqua. O.—Analysis: CaCo., 8%: 
MgCos, 8.2%; neutralizing we in 
terms of calcium carbonate, 95.3%— 
50% thru 100 mesh 
50% thru 50 mesh 

Ridgeville, |Ind.—(Analysis 
98%), 100% thru 4 mesh 

River Rouge. Mich.—Analysis: CaCos, 
54%; a gCos, 40%; bulk 

Stolle, Ill. (near East St. Louis on 
I. C. R. R.)—(Thru %-in. mesh) 
Analysis. CaCos, 89.61 to 89.91%; 
MgCos3, 3.82% 

St. Paul, Ind.—Analysis, CaCos, 85%; 
MgCos, 12% 

Stone City, Ia.—Analysis, CaCos, 98% 
(50% thru 100 mesh) 

Toledo, O.—Analysis, CaCos, 52.72%; 
MgCos, 43%—(20% thru 100 mesh) ; 
30% thru 50; 80% thru 100; 100% 
thru 5/32 screen) 

Whitehill, Il.—Analysis, CaCos, 
97. 12%; MgCos, 2.50%— 

50% thru 100 mesh 
50% thru 50 mesh 


(Continued on next pees.) 






































- 4.00@5.50 


1,50 
1.25@1.80 


3.00 


” 1.75@2.00 


1.65 
1,25 


3.50@5.50 
1.75 @2.00 


1,75 
.80@1.40 


2.75 
1.50 





December } 8, 1920 


Agricultural Limestone 


(Continued from preceding page.) 
SOUTHER 
Cartersville, 
bined ca 
mesh . : 
mont, va 
Caos% “aCog, 0.31% 
0.37% K: 
100 Ib. pp 
100 Ib. c ( “pas — 
inger, ex. — Analysis, 
OOs | M MgCo;, .04%— 
90% thru 
90% thru 4 mesh 

Grovania, Ga.—Anal 
MgCos, none—50% 
Hopkinsville, Ky. — Analysis, 
98.1% CaCos—Bulk 
Knoxville, Tenn.—Pulverized 
90% thru 100 mesh 
Linnville Falls, .N. _C.— Analysis, 
CaCos, 53% ; MgCos, nd need thre 
100 mesh; sacks, 4.50; . 
Marion, Va. — Analysis, 90% 

(50% thru 100 mesh) 

Memphis Jct., Ky.—(Analysis, CaCos, 
95.31% ; MgCos, 1.12%); average 
price, 4% in. down 
wats Tenn.  ieamendams CaCos, 52%; 


} 38 
(80%. ‘thru oo mesh) 
(at thru 10 mesh) 
(80% thru 200 mesh) 
Paper bags, $1.50 extra per 
burlap, 2 ae extra per ton. 
Maxwell, 
Mountville, 


96% 
thru 


com- 


Ga.—Analysis: 
100 


bonates—90% 


(Marlime)—Analysis, 
P., 1.36% Mg., 


CaCos, 


sis, CaCos, 95%; 
thru 100 mesh.... 
94.6 








ton; 





“viAnslesis CaCos, 
76.6%; MgCo3, 22.83%—50% thru 
100 mesh; 100 Ib. ppr., 7.00; bulk.. 

Ocala, Fla. — Analysis, CaCos, 98%— 
(75% thru 200 mesh) 

Tyrone, Ky.—Analysis, CaCos, 90%; 

MgCos, 4%—90% thru 4 mesh.......... 
WESTERN: 

Cement, Calif.—Analysis, CaCos, 95%; 
MgCo3, 2%—(50% thru 50 mesh) 

Colton, Calif.—Analysis: CaCos, 95%; 
MgCos, 14% (all to pass 14 mesh) 
—bulk, 3.50; bags 
Sacks, 15¢ extra, returnable. 

Kansas City, Mo., Corrigan Sid*g— 
50% thru 59 mesh; bulk 
Oro Grande, Calif.—Analysis: a> 
94%; MgCos, 2%; 85% thru 200 

mesh; $4.00, bulk; bags 

Terminus, Calif. — Analysis, 

CaCoz, 1.3% MgCoz—(60% thru 200 
mesh; 80% thru 100 mesh; 100% 
thru 50 mesh); sacks, 6.00; 

Tuls2, Okla —90% thru 4 mesh.... 


4.59 
1.75 @2.25 


5.00 





Miscellaneous Sands 


Silica sand is quoted washed, dried 
screened unless otherwise stated. 
GLASS SAND: 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va 
Bridgeton, N. J.—Washed, rg dried 
Cedarville and = Vineland, N. J.— 
Damp. 2.00; 
Columbus, Ohio 
Gray Summit, Mo. 
Hancock, Md. _Damp 
Klondike and Pacific, 
Leesburg, Pa. — Core, 
coarse ... 

Mapleton, Pa.—Dry 
Glass, damp 
Massillon, Ohio 
Millington, Til. 


and 


3.00@3.50 
3.00 








2.50 
2.50@3.00 
2.50@4.00 


. 2.00 
2.50@4.00 











organtown, W. Va 
Oregon, Ii.—Large contracts 
Ottawa, TI. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Dry, 4.00; damp 
Robinson, Md.—Washed, damp 
Rockwood, Mich. 
Round Top, Md.—Glass 
Phe 50; core 
age Pa.—Green 
4. Elk Co., Pa.—Selected, green.. 
Thayers, W. Va.—Washed 
Tygarty. Ky.—Washed, not dried 
Utica, TI. 
FOUNDRY SAND: 
Alhanv, N. V 
Molding, fine a: and coarse.. 
Brass molding 
ore 
Sand blast 
Allentown 
Molding coarse 
Arenzville, I11. —Molding fine 
each City, Ohio—Core 
Furnace lining 
olding fine and coarse 
Sand blast 








and damp, 




















(Continued on next page) 
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Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 


Prices given are per ton, F. O. B., at producing plant or nearest shipping point 








Washed Sand and Gravel 


City or shipping point ay mer 
EASTERN: 
Ambridge, South Heights, 
Attics. N. Y....... 
Erie, Pa. 
Farmingdale, N. J 
Hartford, Conn. 
Leeds Junction, Me. 
Ludlow, Mass, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Washington, D. C 
York, Pa. 
CENTRAL: 
Alton, Il. 
Attica and Covington, Ind 
Anson, Wis. 
Barton, Wis. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O., and vicinity...... 
Col ; Oo. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Farlestead (Flint), 
Eau Claire, 
Elkhart Lake, Wis 
Grand Rapids, Mich. P 
Greenville, Mechanicsburg, O... 
Humboldt, Ia. 
Tndiananolis. 
Janesville, Wis. 
Lincoln, Neb. .. 
Mason City, Ia 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Moline, 
Pittsburgh, 
Riton, Wis. ...... 
Saginaw, Mich., f. 0. b. cars... 
St. Louis. Mo., f. 0. b. cars.... 
Summit Grove, Clinton, Ind..... 
Terre Haute, om 
Toledo, Ohio 
Winnipeg, Can 
Yorkville, Moronts, Oregon and 
Sheridan, Il 
SOUTHER 
Flomaton, Ala. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Jedburg, Mo. 
Knoxville, 
Lake Weir, Fla 
Macon, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. ..... 
N. Martinsville. W. ‘Va 
New Orleans, 
Pelzer, S. 
Pine Bluff, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
i lr a 
WESTERN: 
Grand Rapids. Wyo. .............. _— 
Kansas he Mo a 
Niles, Calif. 
Porteau, B. C. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Roseburg, Ore. . 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif 
Saratoga, San Jose, Calif... —.—. 
Seattle, Wash. 1.25 
Vancouver, B. 


Pa. 
































Sand 
1.00 

















-70@ .80 


2.00 
-80@1.00 








1.10@1. 40 


.50 a 
ey River sand, car lots, 
1,00 1.00 


Gravel, 
2 inch 


Gravel, 
linch 
and less 

1.30 


Sand, 
\% inch 
less 
0 


Gravel, 
¥Y inch 
and less 


Gravel, 
154 inch 


“60@ 75 
.75* 





.00 
(crushed gravel) 
.60@ 75 1.50@4.50 

1.9 1.00 
.60@ 3 
Ri 75@2. 3 
15 


1.1 
.70@1.25 
75 








1.75 @2.43 

1.15 

1.10@1.25 
1.75 1. 

85 (61/0) 

.05 

“780 1.00 


1.90 
1.50 





1.30, 


.80@ .95 
.80, sand and gravel 
.90 2.00 


drained ‘for Fm 
1.85 1.85 
1.60 
2.00 
1.60 


2.00 





All sizes 


90 


2.25 


1.05 1.20@1.45 ry 


1. 25 
75 














Washed gravel, all sizes, 2.10 





70 
-70@ .80 





.85 85 80 
.75 per ton, Missouri River, . 
-85@1.00 .85@1.00 .85@1.00 
d 1,20 
2.00 
1.75 
1. 16@. 40 


85@1. 
60@ .70 
1.25 
1.20° 


.90@1.10 
30 








di 30@1. 60 


1.75 
-80@1.00 
1.00 — 20 


Bank Run Sand and Gravel — 


Fine Sand, 


1/10 inch 


City or shipping point 
E : down 
0 


EASTER 
Boonville, N. 
Glenville, N. Y 


Gravel. 
2 inch 
and less 

1.0 


Gravel, 
1¥% inch 
and less 


Sand, Gravel, 
Y% inch 


and less 





1.00* 








Hartford, Conn. 
Yardville, N. J 
York, Pa 
CENTRAL: 
Attica, Covington, Silverwood, 
Ind., and Palestine, Ill 
Cherokee, Hawarden, Ia.. 
Elkhart Lake, Wi 
Ft. Jefferson. Mechanicsb’g 
Hersey, 
Janesville, Wis. 
Oxford, Mich. 




















1. 00@1. 30 (crushed rock sand) 


.85 .85 .85 
.80 per ton—1.20 washed 
.90 4 ton er concrete material) 
0 











65 





Saginaw, Mich., f- 

St. Louis, Mo., 

Summit Grove. tae 

Yorkville, Oregon, Moronts and 
Sheridan, Til 


75 
65 








SOUTHERN: 
Albany, Ga. 
Dndley. Kv. (Crushed Sand)... 
Lindsay, Tex 





1.15 








Valde Rouge, La. 





i + _——__ 
WESTERN: 
— — a “ete 
toga, Sa ose, ‘a 
Satis 7 i Cuhie vard. 


-80 


1.50 75 1.50 
.60@ .75 .60@ "Fo .60@ .70 
BBank L Lake. |! Ballast. 
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Crushed Slag 
% inch ¥% inch ¥% inch 
down and less and less 


1¥% inch 


ar PF or suleping point 
ERN: and less 


Roofing 
Bathichem and Emaus, 


90 1 


a. 
1.00@1 
1 


0 


E. Canaan, Conn. 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
and Northern _ 
Jersey 
Erie, Pa. 
Emporium, a 
Hokendaugua and 
Donaghmore, Pa... 
Leb » eae 
Sharpsville and 
Struthers, .Pa. .... 
Western Pennsylvania 
ENTRAL: 


Chicago, I1l 
Detroit, Mich 
Ironton, Jackson, O .00 1.4 
Toledo, . ; 1 
Youngstown, Dover. 
Hubbard and Lee- 
tonia, O. iad 
SOUTHERN: 
Alabama City, Alla... 2.05 
Ensley, Ala. ... mi 2.05 
Longdale, Goshen, 
Glen Wilton and 
Low Moor, Va 


1.10@1.25 
1.25 





All sizes, $1.50, F. 


. Chicago 
All sizes, 1.65, 
170 


. Detroit 


2.50 1.00 1.25 1, 


Agricultural Lime and Hydrate 


— Agricultural Lime— Per Cent 
ulk ags CaO 


EASTERN: 
Adams, Mass. 7.50@8.00 98 
Bellefonte, Pa. . ; : Ses 98.8 
serkeley, +“ as 50 
Rranchton, Pa. oath 
Cassadaga, N. Y.—Marlime. 
vcavetown, Md. 
Cedar Hollow, Devault, 
Swedelan’. Pa. 
Chippewa, Pa. 
Farnams, Mass 
Frederick, Md. 
Grove, Md. 
Highgate Springs, Vt 
Hyndman, Pa. 
Lime Kiln, | EL ES f 
Lime Ridge, Pa. 80.56-62.56 
t. Union, Pa ; 69 
Newburgh, N. 57 
New Castle, Pa. 47.6 to 50.4 
Paxtang and Lemoyne, Pa 60 
Rosendale, N. 
Union Bridge, Md 
Williamsport, Pa. 
West Rutland, Vt.. > Sis 
West Stockbridge, Mass................. m 





Rambo and 























Alton and Hannibal, 
Delaware, O. 

Knowles and Valders, Wis 
Manistique, 
Marblehead, O. 





2% inch 3 inch 
and less and larger 
1.20 1.20 


a 


1.25 
1.10@1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.20 


Agricultural 


Per Cent — rate 
ag 








Mitchell, Ind. 





Shebovean, Wis. 
Weetuiie, SESE ee 
SOUTHERN: 
sing Fila. 
Burns, Tenn. 
Chippewa, Fila. 
Claremont, Va. 
Dittlinger, Texas 
Erin, Tenn. 
SE EE 
Lushing, Va. 
Maxwell, Va. 
Newala, Ala. 
Ocala, Fla. 
Staunton, Va. 
WESTERN: 
Colton, Calif. 
Kirtland, N. Mex. 
San Francisco. Calif. 
hachapi, Cal. 


= 
an 
=) 





cou 
so 








Vron 
oo: 
r—F— 

















oooo 








Can ono 








oo 


3} ost ee 
; Nw 
©: So SoOoMDSDD 
oso 


c- 
3: 





Franklin, Pa.—Traction 
Brass molding 


Miscellaneous Sands 





Core 





(Continued from preceding page) Molding fine 





Bowmantown, Pa.—Core 35@1.50 Molding coarse 





Molding, coarse ................- 1.80 Sand blast 





2.00 
.50@2.00 
.50@2.00 


Rridgeton, Re 
Cleveland, O.—Molding coarse 


Brass molding .... Hellam, Pa.—Core 


Greenville, I1]1.—Molding coarse. 
Hancock, Md.—Core and brass midg. 


2. o0@2. rt 





Molding fine 

Core 
Columbus, O.—Core 

Brass molding 


50@2.00 
.25@1.50 
00@3.00 





Joplin, Mo.—Stone sawing, flint............ 
Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri River core 1 
Klondike and Gray Summit, 


Mo.— 





Molding fine 


Glass sand Mapleton, Pa.—Core, 


Molding fine and coarse. saan 
Conneaut, O.—Molding fine.......... 


Molding coarse Core, 





2.00@3.00 
2.50 


C furnace lining, 
— fine and coarse damp 
urnace lining, moulding, : fine 





Delaware, N. J.—Molding fine one seein, ez. 
Molding, coarse 
Brass Molding 

Eau Claire, Wis.—Core ...............- 
Sand blast ....... 

Fleetwood, Pa.—Furnace 





‘ore and molding, 
Glass sand 
Traction bade 
Furnace lining ae 

Michigan City, Ind.—Core, 





lining 


Massillon, O.—Molding fine.. 
coarse. 


bank... 


4.00 
3.50 
rad 


20 


Millington, Ill.—Glass and 

Core sand : 
Furnace lining .... 
Roofing sand 

Stone sawing ........... 

Mineral Ridge, O.—Core, m 
sand blast, roofing, etc., 
screened (damp) .. ; 

Montoursville, Pa.—Core and t; 
Brass — ; 

Glass sand . 

New Le xington, 
Molding coarse 

Oregon, IIil.—Core, 
molding fine 

Sand blast . 

Ottawa, Ill.—Crude silica san 

Ottawa, Ill.—Core, furnace 
steel molding = 
ONE ee ere 
Glass sand ....... 

Roofing sand . 

Ridgeway, Pa.—Glass sand, green 
Glass sand, wash 
Molding, fine and coarse 
t. Peter, Minn.—Glass sand... 
Core sand 
Brass molding 
Molding fine 

Rockwood, Mich. — Glass 
roofing, stone sawing 3.50@ 4.01 
Sand blast .50@4.00 

Thayer, Pa.—Traction : 2.25 
Furnace lining 1.40 
Molding fine and coarse. .25@1,50 
Core, steel 2.50 @3.01 

Tygarty, Ky.—Core and stone sawi ng 2.60 

ire-brick sand, washed but not dried 2.15@2.40 

RGR, PRR ECOTO  cccsessesetinsensusvcnsnave 3.00 
Molding fine 
Molding coarse, traction 
Brass molding 

Warwick, Ohio—Core, furnace lining, 
molding fine and coarse (dry) 
Same, green 

Wedron, Ill.—Core (crude silica).. 
Molding fine 
Furnace lining 

West Albany, N. 
Molding coarse 
Brass molding 

Zanesville, Ohio Molding fine 
brass , 
Molding coarse 


Ane 


“O. —Mok lit 1g 


furnace 
and coarse 


sand, 





Y.—Molding fine.. 
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Crushed Gypsum 
Castalia, O.—Crushed, to cement mills 
Ft. Dodge, Ia.—Bulk 
Grand Rapids, Mich.- 

rock 

Gypsumville, a 
Oakfield, 
Gypsum, 5 5.8 
Saltville, Va. .... : 4,50 


(Gypsum) Land Plaster Ps 


Castalia, O.—Land plaster. 
Bags extra—Jute, 3.00; ppr., 
Garhutt, N. Y.—Land plaster, bags.... 8.00 
Bags extra 
Mich. Greens gypsum 


—Crushed gypsun 


Can.—Crushed... 


— Rapids, wi 
5.0 
anne House, Nev.—Ground gypsum 


rock . 7.50@8.00 





Sacks, ‘25 extra 
Oakfield, N. Y.—Ground Gypsum rock 
Plasterco, Tex. 
Sandusky, O. 
Jute, 3.00 extra; ppr., 1.00 extra. 
Los Angeles, Calif 12 


Ground a ion cagaas 


Comers, Tenn.—B. L., 70%; 
2000 Ibs. (90% thru “igo ‘meah) 9, 
ped rock, 72% to 7 P. 
Centerville, Tenn. —B. 


Brown a 75% and bette 

Gordonsburg, Tenn.—2000 i? 
thru 100 mesh)—B. P. L., 60% 
B. P. L., 65% 
B. FF. 








O nnannaccccccnecacecscsceseeseee ° 
L., 70% ies 
 : = Se 6, See ; 
wu, fe i, 75%... siete 

Lump rock, long ton, Ce), 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. acti: Pp. L. 

13% phosphorus 

14 phosphorus .........._ ...- 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B. P. 65-70% 7.00@9.00 
Norwills. Fla.—Fla. Hard Rock sll iy 

5, G650) .... rasiasnatees bes cmasnane 
W ales, Tenn (B. Pe aS 70%) 


Florida Soft Phosphate 


Bartow, Fla—B. P. L., 60%, bulk.... 
Croon, Fla.—Ground pebble, Achaea 

Pulverized soft, 26%......-.--------------- 
Jacksonville (Fla) District.—-......-— = 





d 2.50 for sacks) 
Norwiils, Fla.—B. P. L.. 60%, bulk 
Phoslime, Fla, (in burlap bags)....--—- 
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Portland Cement 
Current warehouse prices, carload lots 
at principal cities, without bags: 


New Y (del. ys 
Jersey City 
ston 
Chicag‘ 
Pittsburg 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Toledo 
Milwaukee 
Duluth 
Peoria . e 
Cedar Rapids .... 
Davenport 
St. Louis ...... 
San Franc isco 
New Orleans 
Minneapolis 
Denver 
Kansas City 
Seattle 
Dallas 
Atlanta 
Cincinnati 
Los Angeles ... 
Baltimore (del) 
Montrea! (including bags) 
Detroit 
NOTE 














DN wnb 


Sac 


wn 
iS) 


“Bag ‘charge is generally 25c 


each 


Natural Cement 
Current price for 500 bbl. 
exclusive of bags: 


or over, 


f.0.b., 
Current 

Minneapolis sg oon Me 85 
Kansas City (Ft. Scott).. .60 
New Orleans ....... scsetekustouanibieiak a» Gone 
Atlanta (Magnolia) _ eit at . 1.90 
Cincinnati (Louisville) 8 
3 


5 
Boston (Rosendale) 5 


Roofing Slate 
The following prices are per square (100 


sq. ft.) for slate, f. o. b. cars, quarries, 


3angor, Penn. 
No. 1 Clear Slate 
Sizes 
24x14 
24x12 . 
22x12 
22x11 
20x12 
20x10 
18x12 . 
18x10 
Se sans 
oo: 
16x10 

16x 9 

16x 8 
14x10 

14x 8 

14x 7 





tae 
t NNR ee 


~ 
t _ 


No.1 Odd Sizes 
18x18 
16x16 


The following are ° the | prices per - square 
tor slate, f.0.b. cars quarries, Granville, 
N. Y., the prices given in each case be- 
ing tor No. 1 Sea Green Roofing Slate: 
22x11, 20x12, 20x11, 20x10, 18x12, 18x10, 

18x9. 16x12, 0 

16x 16x10 
24x12, 22x12, 


5 16x9, 16x8, 14x12, 14x10... 
26x14 x14, 


22x14, 20x14 
10 
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quarries, Vermont and New York, 7.50@ 
12.00. 


Warehouse prices, carload lots at prin- 
cipal cities. 


Hydrate per Ton 
wowy Common 
saicaddina .....$21.00 20.00 
ane City .- 27.20 . 
Chicago . 
St. Louis 
Boston ... 
Dallas 
Cincinnati 
San Francisco 
Minneapolis 
Denver 
Detroit 
Seattle ... 
Los Ange ‘ 
Baltimore suaiiyuiains eS 23. 50 (East) 
Montreal ......... ataied -- 25.0 
Atlanta ....... 
New Orleans . 


27.00 


L ump per 200-Ib. 
' ' Finished Common 
New York ne 3. — plant$ 3. = 
Kansas City idinite 
Chicago ... “ 163 
St. Louis ..... , ‘ : 2.75 
Boston " 
Dallas 
Cincinnati 
San Francisco 
Minneapolis 
Denver 
Detroit ... 
Seattle 
Los Angeles 
Baltimore 
Montreal 
PERN dct dtd onc csi nnseess 
New Orleans .... 


MO Db 


_ NOTE” barrels. * Per 180-lb. barrel. ft Per ton 
NOTE—Refund of 10c per barrel with 25c per 
on off on hydrated. 


Talc 
Prices given are per ton f. o. b. (in car- 
load lots only) producing plant, or nearest 
shipping point. 
Baltimore, Md.—Crude tale... 
Cubes 
Blanks, per Ib. 
Henry, Va.—Crude “tale 
run), per 2000-lb. 
Ground tale (20-50 mesh), 
Ground tale (150-200 mesh), ‘ 
Chester, Vt.— Ground talc 56-200 
mesh), bulk, 10.50@12.00; ...12.00@ 14.00 
Chatsworth, Ga.—Crude tale...... 8.00@10.00 
Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bags.... 12.50 
Pencils and steel workers’ crayons, 
| Tae 2 yt 
Rochester and East Granville, Vt.— 
Ground tale (20-50 mesh), bulk...... 
(Bags extra) 
Ground tale (150-200 mesh), 
(Bags extra) 
Ground talc 


4.00 
60. 00 


(lump mine 


8.50@10.00 


bulk....10.00 @ 22.00 


Waterbury, Vt (20-50 
mesh), bulk 
(Bags extra) 
Ground tale (150-200 mesh), 
10@15.00 and ... 
(Bags extra) 
Pencils and steel workers’ crayons, 
per gross 
Biltmore, N. C.—Ground tale 
200 mesh), 200-Ib. bags... 
Pencils and steel workers’ 
per gross, 1.25@1.45 and.................... 1.55@ 1.60 
School crayons, per gross.................. 1.15@ 1.20 
Roller mill crayons, per gross. 1.75@ 1.90 
Keeler, Calif.—Ground talc (150- 200 
mesh), bags ..----- 18.00@40.00 


bulk. 
..-10.00@15.00 


2.00 





5.00 @ 30.00 
crayons, 


(Bags « e extra a) 
Gouverneur, N. Y.—Crude tale 
Ground tale (150-200 mesh)... 
Johnson, Ground tale ( 
mesh), 
Bags piseheniegiancagaaniiniaciad 10.00 
Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bulk. 10.00 


Sand-Lime Brick 
Prices given per 1,000 brick f. o. b. plant 
or nearest shipping point, unless otherwise 
noted. 


Michigan City, Ind : 
Milwaukee. _ Wis. (delivered ‘at job) 


... 4.00@ 5.50 
.-.-20.00@28.00 
20- 50 


8.50 


.....14.00@15.00 
18.50 


Hist Ne Ge ios ea 


Buffalo, N. Y.. 

Winnipeg, Can. “(less $1 ‘trade disc. >. 
Boston, Mass. 

Syracuse, N. Y. (delivered at job) 

F. o. b. cars, plant 

Washington, D. C. 
|, EES eee 
San Antonio, Texas—Common 





19.00 @22.00 

Face 30. 00 @35. 00 
Boise, Idaho (in yard) 8.00 
Fl Paso, Texas 
Rochester, Mich. 
Bloomfield, Ont., 
Plant City, 


Can. 


Chicago Dealer Cuts Prices 
Cy DECEMBER 4 the 
Lime and Cement Co., one of the 
largest building supply firms in Chicago, 
announced the following cuts in prices of 
building materials: 
The average cut 
tween 20 and 25 per cent. Many other 
material firms followed suit, and there 
will apparently be a general readjustment 
to the news levels in all the vards. 
Here are some of the changes: 
Old New Pct. 
price price dec. 
Wooden lath, per M. $20-$22 $ 9-$12 50 


Plaster, ton 22- 23 20 11 
Sand, stone, and gravel, cu. 
yd. 


Wisconsin 


was somewhere be- 


city 


© 17.6 
Hallow clay partition tile, 

per 1,000 sq. ft. 

3- in, oe : 50 ) 27 

4-in. ... amet Sakae 25 

Gin, —.<- BET : 25 

8-in. ene 225 25 
Fire clay, ton - 18 27 
Bricklayers’ cement, “bbl... 20 10 
Roll roofing, roll. 0 .50 : 
Asphalt individual .50 
Strip shingles 5.10 

Wall boards, per 1,000 ft. —$3 to $5 off. 

Metal lath, per sq. yd.—Reduced 3 cents 
cents, a flat 10 per cent cut. 

Coping—Horizontal cut of 10 per cent 

Flue lining—Average cut of 10 per cent. 

Lime—A cut of 10 per cent. 

Made by Dealers—Not Manufacturers 

In most instances these reductions are 
made directly by the dealers without any 
change in price by the manufacturers. In 
others they exceed cuts made by the pro- 
ducers. as in the case of roofing, the 
manufacturers of which recently 
the downward movement by a slash of 
about 25 per cent. In the case of wooden 
laths, there has been a drop in the 
market, but the dealers declare that much 
of the stock which they will close out 
for $9 to $12 cost them $16. 

Cement is now down to $2.25 a barrel, 
net, Chicago, the reduction made by three 
companies Thursday bringing their prices 
down to that of Universal. 

“The object,” said one leading dealer, 
“is to aid in bringing things down to new 
commodity levels. The crying demand 
of the consumers is that everything get 
down to a stabilized level, and we are 
trying to meet it. In some things the 
dealers are cutting below profits, closing 
out at losses in the hope that in replace- 
ments some manufacturers will also make 
a cut. We think the new quotations go 
to the bottom. We believe it will stimu- 
late building. We think the dealers have 
done their share and if the bankers now 
do not release some money they can’t 
holler at the building material men for 
not taking a swat at prices.”—(From the 
Chicago “Tribune.”) 


started 
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Portland Cement Prices Drop in 
Eastern Markets 


Amount of Work to Develop in 1921 Still in Some Doubt 


UILDING INVESTORS | shaping 

their construction programs for next 
year upon price changing stipulations 
were encouraged last week by the an- 
nouncement of a 30-cent drop in the price 
of portland cement, says the Dow Service 
Daily Building Reports. 

The delivered price for this commodity 
at the week end was $4.80 as against 
$5.10 a barrel, representing both a dealers’ 
and manufacturers’ cut. The manufac- 
turer cut his price 20 cents because manu- 
facturers in the Mid-Western section of 
the country lowered their price from $2.50 
f.o.b. mill to $1.98 a barrel. The change 
in the price of soft coal was ascribed as 
the reason for this cut in the Middle West. 

While the soft coal situation has been 
easing up for some time there were ce- 
ment authorities who believed that the 
cut in the price of cement here, while in 
part due to the more favorable situation 
with respect to fuel supply, was in reality 
an attempt on the part of Eastern manu- 
facturers to check the flow of Mid-West- 
ern cement into the Eastern territory. 
As for the dealers’ cut, the slackening off 
in demand for building materials of all 
kinds was ascribed as the reason for the 
additional reduction totaling 30 cents with 
the usual rebate of 25 cents a bag, four 
bags to the barrel for empty cotton con- 
tainers. 

The fact that price reactions in some 
lines have taken place while other lines 
have held firm in spite of pressure and 
that certain building material manufac- 
turers are becoming more willing to ac- 
cept orders to carry over the first quarter 
of 1921 are combining to bring out work 
in architects’ offices that has been lying 
dormant for some time in anticipation 
that the waiting tactics would finally wear 
down the price supporters. 

A slight change has therefore been no- 
ticed in the building material and dis- 
tributing centers supplying the New York 
building construction industry. It is not 
sufficiently sustained by contract award, 
however, to justify anyone in believing 
that it foretells the character or quantity 
of construction that will develop in 1921. 
The fact that some of these projects, 
perhaps a slight majority of them, con- 
cern dwelling construction, either of the 
suburban type of large multi-family struc- 
tures, like tenements or apartments, might 
lead to the assumption that next year’s 
construction market would strongly tend 
in that direction, were it not for the fact 
that contract awards are not yet sustain- 
ing the inquiries in sufficient number to 


make the situation sufficiently general to 
be considered barometrical. 

The upset condition in general busi- 
ness, for example, has had a tendency to 
check commercial construction projects 
in favor of housing and work of such 
character, such as institutional building 
construction. There is also, probably for 
the same reason, a disposition to defer 
industrial expansion. 

It is generally possible at this time of 
the year to trace the probable course and 
character of construction for the ensuing 
nine months, but present indications sug- 
gest a timid advance into 1921 construc- 
tion of all kinds covering a period well 
into February. March and April, when 
the building season can be considered to 
be definitely under way, may be expected 
to come and go before the true character 
of next year’s construction program can 
be reliably determined. 

Building material prices, therefore, may 
be expected to work to more favorable 
levels, as far as the consumer is con- 
cerned, thus encouraging an increasing 
volume of moderate priced building work. 
In the meantime winter weather condi- 
tions will affect manufacturing costs, re- 
serve stocks and transportation so that 
as the building demand becomes stronger 
as the year advances price stiffening may 
be looked for, reaching a peak perhaps 
toward mid-summer or early autumn, 
when building material producers will 
have had an opportunity to approximate 
the proportion of the three to four-year 
building construction back-log that is to 
come out in 1921-22. 

The report of the U. S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction and Industry, 
of which Senator Wm. M. Calder is chair- 
man, will be issued early next week, and 
it is expected that the findings it will 
reveal will tend to put the public in a 
much more anticipatory mood with re- 
gard to lower building material prices. 
This, coupled with the other investiga- 
tions called to study into the housing 
situation, is expected to have a tendency 
to make the prospective builder cautious. 


What Coal Priority Did to 
Illinois Road Building 
NSTEAD of building 1800 miles of road 

as originally planned for the year, the 
state found it impossible to complete even 
the 400 miles of contracts left over from 
1919 and the 50 miles of new contracts 
awarded, although every pound of build- 
ing material that could be secured was 
used.—Chicago “Tribune.” 


December 18, 1929 


Kiln Brick Prices Reduced 


ITTSBURGH.—Partly in keeping with 

the decline in iron and steel prices, 
but to a large degree influenced by a 
marked falling away in the demand and 
because of lower producing costs, manu- 
facturers of fire clay and silica brick in 
all districts have made a horizontal cut 
of $5 per 1000 in prices, says “Iron Age.” 
Iron and steel plant activities, barring 
the United States Steel Corporation, have 
been on a steadily declining scale for sey- 
eral weeks and this condition has been 
attended by some rather heavy cancella- 
tions, particularly of requirement con- 
tracts. Although cancellations and sus- 
pensions have not been as heavy in the 
past week or so as they were previously, 
they still are coming in and order books 
of a number of producers now are rather 
slim. This condition, however, is being 
met by curtailment of production, for 
while costs have come down with prac- 
tically all manufacturers, they still are 
too high for the stocking of brick against 
a future revival in the demand. 

Manufacturers of fire clay and silica 
brick have been aided materially in cut- 
ting producing costs by the big slump of 
the past few weeks in the coal market. 
This development has an important bear- 
ing on silica brick prices, for the reason 
that few plants producing this class of 
brick are located near coal mines and 
thus have the price advantage of a short 
haul. Current prices for coal have put a 
good many high-costing coal operations 
out of business and made impossible the 
maintenance of the recent high wages that 
were being paid to miners. This has 
effectually stopped the exodus of men 
from the clay to the coal mines and once 
more made possible a full supply of men 
for the clay mines. 

Besides, the passing of the shortage of 
cars has made it unnecessary for the brick 
makers to tie up large sums in the carry- 
ing of stocks that could not be moved out. 

Indications are that the price reduction 
just announced will be followed by others. 
Demands at the new prices are moderate 
in the extreme, while there is a dearth of 
new blast or open hearth furnace or by- 
product coke plant construction, and iron 
and steel companies appear to have plenty 
of brick to meet the requirements of re- 
pair work. Prices of magnesite and 
chrome brick have been cut $10 per 
net ton. 


We quote per 1,000 f.0.b. works: 

Fire Clay: High Duty Moderate Duty 
Pennsylvania $45.00 to $55.00 $40.00 to $45.00 
Ohio -... 42.00 to 50.00 35.00 to 40. 
Kentucky 45.00 to 50.00 40.00 to 45.00 
Tllinois . 45.00 to 55.00 35.00to 45.00 
Missouri .... 55.00 to 60.00 40.00 to 50.00 

Silica Brick: 

Pennsylvania --s.-2+.-$50.00 to $55.00 
INS onc cirecicne 60.00 
Birmingham oe . 50.00 to 55.00 

Magnesite Brick: 

Standard size, per net ton.......... 100.00 

Chrome Brick: 

Standard size, per net ton 

Bauxite Brick: 

55 per cent per net ton.... 
76 per cent per net ton.... 


. 80.00 to 90.00 
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Central West Lime Men 
Decide on Promotional 
Work 

7 A MEETING held in St. Louis, 

Mo., December 9, the members of 
the National Lime Association in the 
districts embracing the Mississippi and 
Missouri Valleys, decided to have a spe- 
cial ; 
maintain a local office at St. Louis with 
a salaried field representative. 

It was the unanimous opinion of this 
meeting that it was against the best in- 
terests of the lime industry to sell 
chemical lime on a basis depending on 
chemical analyses at the point of de- 
livery. The buyers’ analyses should in all 
cases be made at the producing plant, for 
the lime manufacturer could not rightfully 
be held responsible for deterioration of 
the lime in transit and while it is held 
awaiting the buyers’ acceptance. A 
resolution to this effect was passed. 

The executive committee of the local 
group was increased to five members and 
given full power to employ a competent 
field man at once. The executive com- 
mittee is comprised of Col. C. W. S. 
Cobb, Glencoe Lime and Cement Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; B. L. McNulty, Mitchell 
Lime Co., Chicago, Ill.; J. F. Pollock, 
Ash Grove Lime and Portland Cement 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; T. P. Black, Black 
White Lime Co., Quincy, IIl., and George 
Weigart, Arkansas Lime Co., Ruddells, 
Ark, 


New Wisconsin Agricultural 
Limestone Producer 
HE TREMPEALEAU LIME 


PRODUCTS CO., Trempealeau, 
Wis., has recently entered into a contract 
for the entire output of its new plant 
for crushing and pulverizing limestone. 
The company has also arranged to in- 
crease its capital by $50,000 to add equip- 
ment and facilities. 

G. G. Gibbs is president of the new 
company, A. A. Holmes, vice-president, 
and L. S. Sanders, secretary and treas- 
urer. Mr. Sanders writes: ‘We have 
had our product certified by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Soils Department, 
which tells us that we have one of the 
best grades of pulverized limestone in the 
State. At the present time we have signed 
orders through an independent sales or- 
ganization for nearly one year’s output of 
the plant on a 100 ton a day capacity. 
We will specialize on pulverized lime- 
stone and chicken grit almost exclusively. 
We would like to get in touch with the 
various machinery firms and also, if pos- 
sible, with a first class superintendent. 


Ohio Macadam Association 
Convention at Columbus 
HE annual meeting of the Ohio 
Macadam Association will be held in 

Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 18 and 19. Head- 
quarters will be maintained at the Desh- 
ler Hotel, where a banquet will be given 
on the evening of Jan. 18. A bigger, 
better program than ever is promised for 
this year, in spite of all previous records. 


Three Million Italian Laborers 
Anxious to Come to 
United States 

CCORDING to a special dispatch to 

the Chicago “Tribune” from its 
Milan, Italy, correspondent, John Clay- 
ton, three million Italians are awaiting 
vises and transportation to America. 
United States consulates throughout the 
country are overwhelmed with work and 
the long lines of those desiring to pur- 
chase steamer tickets stretch for blocks 
outside the principal agencies on days 
when steerage and third class tickets are 
put on sale. 

In relation to the population the great- 
est number of these are from Sicily. The 
consulate at Palermo is handling several 
hundred applications daily. Many more 
would apply but for a ruling that steamer 
reservations must be made before vises 
will be granted. The great bulk of the 
Italian emigration is from the South. 


Mostly Unskilled Laborers 


Practically 90 per cent of those desir- 
ing to sail for America are agricultural 
laborers. The consulates which handle 
most of the applications from the north 
of Italy—Milan and Turin—are averag- 
ing about 50 applications a day. Genoa 
handles another 50 daily and Florence 
slightly less. 

Only a small proportion of these pros- 
pective Americans are industrial workers, 
despite the fact that they come from the 
great Italian industrial centers. There 
seems little prospect that the steamship 
lines will be able to transport more than 
one-third of the traffic which is offered 
them for the coming year. 

Since January 1, 1920, they have trans- 
ported approximately 500,000 Italians, 
most of whom went to the United States, 
other emigration being to South America, 
Africa and Europe. All steamship ac- 
commodations have been reserved from 
now until the late spring. Accordingly 
the consulates will refuse vises until such 
time as further reservations are possible. 

As this issue of Rock Propucts goes to 
press it seems likely that Congress will 
prohibit all immigration for two years. 


Wisconsin Granite Co. 
Expanding 

HE WISCONSIN GRANITE CO.,, 

with main offices at Chicago, IIl., and 
quarries and crushing plants at Berlin, 
Utley, Waupaca, Ableman, Montello, Red 
Granite, Grand Rapids and Amberg, all 
in Wisconsin, Sioux Falls and Dell 
Rapids, S. D.; Chicago, Ill., and Alexan- 
dria Bay, N. Y., has recently purchased 
the entire quarrying interests of Jos. Leo- 
pold and Co., at Alexandria Bay, N. Y., 
which will be reopened and operated in 
the future as a granite paving block quarry 
in addition to the rock crushing plant 
which the Wisconsin Granite Co. now 
has on the adjoining property. 

The Wisconsin Granite Co. has also 
begun the erection of a new crushing 
plant in Chicago, which will be completed 
early in the spring, and will add largely 
to this company’s line of fine crushed 
stone of various colors, for stucco and 
other purposes. 

Also, an addition to the Dell Rapids, 
S. D., plant will be made this winter 
to increase the output of fine crushed 
stone, and will also be in readiness for 
Spring trade. 


United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards Needs More Money 
ASHINGTON, D. C.—More than a 


quarter of a million dollars are 
sought by the Bureau of Standards for 
its work in connection with investigations 
of interest to the rock industry during 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, next, ac- 
cording to estimates which have just been 
submitted to Congress. 

An increase of $50,000 over the current 
appropriation is sought for the fund for 
testing structural materials such as clay, 
stone, cement, etc., and Congress has 
been asked to set aside $175,000 for that 
purpose. 

Fifty thousand dollars are sought for 
investigations of fire resisting properties 
of building materials, an increase of $25,- 
000 over the current appropriation for 
this work. 


An increase of $10,000, making a total 
fund of $35,000, is asked for study of 
methods of measurement and technical 
processes used in the manufacture of 
brick, tile, etc. 

The sum of $250,000 is asked for 
technical investigations in co-operation 
with the industries upon fundamental 
problems involved in industrial develop- 
ment following the war, with a view to 
assisting in the permanent establishment 
of new American industries. 





The Hermitage Mining and Development Co., 
Minneapolis, inn., has been incorporated for 
$500,000, 

_ The Lippi Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
incorporated for $10,000 to deal in cement by 
M. Herbert and C. Lippi, 2091 Nostrand Ave., 
Brooklyn. 

The Kulper-Bertscery Co., Hillside, N. J., has 
been incorporated for $50,000 to deal in building 
supplies by Michael and John Kulper and Ed. 
Bertscery. 


The Elliston Washed Sand and Gravel Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., has been incorporated for 
$150,000 by Palmer Boles, Marion Dugger and 
L. Ray Henley. 


The Iron Trap Rock Co., Woonsocket, Mass. 
has been incorporated for $150,000 by J. F 
Letendre, J. C. Cheiron and C, J. Letendre, all 
of Woonsocket. 


’ 


The Composite Tile and Brick Co., Manhattan, 


N. Y., has been ‘ncorporated for $400,000 by 
A. Girtanner, A. G. Wilson and J. H. Gross. The 
offices are at 347 Sth Ave. 


The Sand and Gravel Co., Boston, Mass., has 
been incorporated for $5,000 by Chas. M. Cornell, 
50 Highland Ave., and Somerville, Mass., an 
Wm. J. Lyons and E, L. Callahan. 


T. O. Ranch Co., Duluth, Minn., has been in- 
corporated for $100,000 to manufacture marble, 
stone, brick and other building materials by A. 
D. Thompson of Duluth and A. J. Meloche of 
Raton, New Mexico. 


The Juneau Lumber Co., Juneau, Wis., has 
been incorporated for $20,000 to retail lumber, 
cement, tile, sand and other building materials. 
The incorporators are J. J. Adams, A. B. Roesn- 


berry and B. E. Smith, all of Wausau, Wis. 


The Waupaca Concrete Products Co., Waupaca, 
Wis., has been incorporated for $30,000 to engage 
in retailing and wholesaling of sand, gravel and 
other building materials. The incorporators are 
Wm. E. Hanson, A. Woody and C. C. 
Woody. 

The Barefoot Produce Co., Cowan, Ind., has 
been incorporated for $50,000 to handle general 
building supplies and coal. The directors of the 
company are E. L. Barefoot, H. Barefoot, H. C. 
Kuhner, C. D. Barefoot, James Barfeoot and 
Frank Bernard. 


The Helm-Lewis Cement Block Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has filed articles of incorporation for 
the purpose of dealing in cement blocks and 
similar cement products. The company is capital- 
ized at $10,000 and the directors are C. A. Helm, 
E, L. Selvage, L. W. Lewis and T. R. Lewis. 


The Oak Hurst Lime Co., Ocala, Fla., has been 
incorporated for $20,000 to manufacture building, 
agricultural and chemical lime, road materials and 
any such forms of lime and by-products of lime, 
by John M. Meffert, Pres.; C. G. Fraser, Vice- 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr.; Wellington H. Meffert, Sec. 
and Treas. 


The Ohio Marl Co., 803 Commercial Bldg., 
Dayton, O., are opening up a large deposit of 
marl at Spring Valley, O., and are seeking data 
on a strictly modern and up-to-date plant for 
handling the same. 


The Blue Ridge Talc Co., Henry, Va., has just 
contracted for the installation of a Raymond pul- 
verizer and will purchase a ‘gasoline locomotive 
for hauling mine run rock from mine to mill, a 
distance of %4 mile. They are also going to dis- 
card 4-yd. side dump cars in favor of all steel 
rocker type “V” cars for handling this material. 
These changes will be made during the present 
slack order period to be ready for early spring 
resumption of normal market conditions, which 
we feel sure will not be long in returning. 


2 


4 


The Atlas Portland Cement Co., Northampton, 


’a., is arranging for an increase of its capital 
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from $14,000,000 to $23,000,000. The firm is 
understood to be planning for the construction of 
a new mill, and bids for a number of buildings 
will probably be asked at an early date. 


The Ash Grove Lime and Portland Cement Co., 
Ash Grove, Mo., has decided to make many im- 
provements on the plant. A machine shop will 
be built and two large rock crushers purchased 
for use in the quarry. A force of men is already 
engaged in laying a spur track to the quarries 
from the hydration mill, a third rail being laid so 
— standard gauge cars may be run over the 
ine, 


The Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, 
Pa., has plans under way for the construction of 
a new branch plant in the vicinity of Birming- 
ham, Ala. It has acquired a site of about 230 
acres at Tarrant City, in this district, offering fine 
terminal and distributing facilities. The plant and 
equipment is estimated to cost $2,000,000, with an 
annual capacity of close to 1,000,000 barrels of 
cement. 


The Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Iola, Kansas, 
just recently completed some storage bins for the 
finished product of the plant and the great con- 
crete cylinders look like a terminal elevator for 
grain storage. This was only a part of the re- 
building program planned Just now they are 
busy getting out rock for a 3,000 cubic feet job 
of concrete that will, when completed, give the 
plant concrete construction throughout with the 
possible exception of the sacking room. All the 
rock storage bins will be of concrete and all the 
old frame storage buildings will be rebuilt of con- 
crete, 


The Phoenix Portland Cement Co., Nazareth, 
Pa., is constructing at its Nazareth, Pa., plant a 
large transformer house to take care of additional 
power, which will be required to operate the large 
compartment type mills, which are now being in- 
stalled in their cement grinding department. Last 
year this company redesigned and reconstructed 
their entire raw grinding department and coal 
mill, which has proven very efficient in every re- 
spect, decreasing the amount of labor required to 
operate their plant. Last January a locomotive 
crane was installed to unload and handle the coal 
to the coal mill. Upon the performance of this 
crane. Another locomotive type crane electrically 
operated has recently been placed in operation. 
It is one of the largest cranes in use at any 
plant in the Lehigh Valley, being operated on 
a 16-foot gauge track and having a boom of 
85-foot swing, with three-yard clamshell bucket 
which will be used in the handling and storage 
of crushed cement rock. All improvements at 
this plant were designed and erected under the 
personal direction of Howard H. Leh, the 
company’s general superintendent. 








E. L. Sanborn 
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The Valmont Plaster Co., 0: 
has its plant in operation at Va 
below Alamogordo. They manu 
of interior plaster that is said 
grade quality. The Valmont co 
that there are now men interested 
and the distribution of its produ 
dantly able financially and wit} 
perience sufficient to assure that 
business will be successful. Th 
calcining parts of the plant are the best 
modern lines, and as the business demand 
for the product grows other unit xe added 

The Wheeling Wall Plaster Co., heeling, W 
Va., has increased their capitalization to $250,000. 
This increase is to provide capital {or enlarged 
operations and increased building road con- 
struction. The company is now lucing, as 
well as marketing, a number of building supplies 
such as sand, gravel, roofing and wall plaster. 
By producing the greater part of t supplies, 
the company will be better equipped serve their 
customers with greater efficiency and {first quality 
at all times. The tow boat “Sand Boy recently 
constructed by the company at a t of over 
$20,000, is said to be one ot the best 
tow boats plying the Ohio 


M., now 

on miles 

a grade 

a high 
innounces 
concern 

are abun. 
ution ex. 
ompany’s 
chinery and 
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The Limestone Products Corporation of Amer- 
ica, whose plant will be located at Newton, N. J, 
are making rapid progress in the construction 
of their crushing plant for furnace stone and 
the grinding unit for the manufacture of agricul- 
tural lime is also under construction. The stone 
at Newton is a very high grade crystalline lime- 
stone. The designs of the plant were made under 
the direction of Howard H. Leh, Nazareth, Pa., 
the company’s consulting engineer. Edward S. 
Bixler, of Newton, formerly of Easton, Pa., is 
at the head of this company. 


James Frame, formerly of Jamestown, R. I., is 
now located at Room 607, 53 State St., Boston, 
Mass., as an engineer specializing in mining and 
geology. 

Chas. T. Topping, formerly of the Chas. T. 
Topping Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., dealers 
in contractors’ equipment, who has been _asso- 
ciated with the Lakewood Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land and New York, the past two years, resigned 
recently to re-engzge in the construction machin- 
ery business for himself. He has established his 
organization in the House Bldg., Pittsburgh, and 
will act as district sales representative for the 
Austin Machinery Corp., Chicago, manufacturers 
of concrete mixing, excavating, road building and 
material handling machinery and equipment. 

E. L. Sanborn, formerly an engineer in the 
employ of the Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp., Power and Mining Co. division has been 
announced as Chicago district manager, succeed- 
ing O. E. Thaley, who is now general manager of 
F. C. Peck and Sons Co., Kansas City, Mo., pro- 
ducers of washed sand and gravel. Mr. Sanborn 
before coming to the Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corp. was chief engineer for the Smith 
Engineering Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., for 4 
period of 5 years. He was one of the engineers 
that designed the Columbia Chemical Co. crush- 
ing plant at Zanesville, O., reputed to be the 
most modern crushing plant in the country. 





OBITUARY 





Elmer E. Cross, one of the organizers and 3 
former president of the Kaw River Sand and Ma- 
terial Co., of Kansas City, Mo., died at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., on Nov. 29. He had not been 
connected with the company since 1914. 

John Finsley Jeter, E. M., who_was for many 
years connected with the Vulcan Iron Works of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., as engineer in charge of ce 
ment. chemical and metallurgical machinery, die 
on Oct. 16 after a brief illness 
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Rates for 


.dvertising in the Used Equipment Department: 
your order. These ads must be paid in advance of insertion. 





$2.50 per column inch per insertion. 


Minimum charge, $2.50. 





Please send check with 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


No. 9 and No. 8 K GATES CRUSHERS 
9—150 H.l’. 125 lbs. HRT. boilers, butt strap. 
4—No, 6 tsates (Mang. Fit.) nickel steel shafts. 


1—No. 7% and.1 No. 8 Gates regular drive. 






No, 4 Telsmith plant, A. C. motor dri 
Air compressors (steam belt) 50 to +4 000 ft. 
40 boilers 60-150 H.P 100-130 lbs 
H.P. Lo ‘0. BOILER, 125. lbs. 
y 4 Gates, Mang. Fit. $2,000 each. 
Roebling % in. traction cable (used.) 





ring paver, practically new. 
%-yd. Thew steam shovel 
15 and 125 Kw. engine ane turbos, 

2 TRAYLOR ROLL CRUS OR. 
o—1 56 Kva. 240 V. 60 CY A F* phe sets. 
50 Kw. V. Dir. Cur. eng. set. $800. 

Send us vour inquiries <add Steam and Electric 

Equipment, et« 


ROSS POWER EQUIP. CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








NO. 7:4 AUSTIN 
GYRATORY CRUSHER 


Standard Drive 


Complete with elevator and revolving screens. 


Condition excellent. Also 
No. 5 Austin, standard drive, with 30-ft. 
elevator. Condition excellent. 


Both plants thoroughly rebuilt, and can be 
shipped promptly. We also have many other 
bargains Write us fully. 


Reading Engineering Co., Inc. 
1227 Tribune Bldg. New York, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


100 H.P. Locomotive Fire Box Boiler, 125 
lbs. 

100 H.P. Vertical Boiler, 100 lbs. 

I—No. 8 Good Roads Jaw Crusher on 
skids, with 40-ft. Jeffrey chain bucket 
elevator. 

I—No. 9 Good 
mounted on wheels, 
elevator 


I—36” Symons Disk Crusher. 


Roads 
with 1|4-ft. 


Jaw Crusher 


bucket 


The Carmichael Gravel Company 
Rialto Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








Machinery For Sale 


DRYERS—Direct-heat rotary aren 3x25 ft., 3%ex 
25 ft., 4x30 ft., 5%x50 ft., 6x50 ft., and 7x60 ft., 
louble shell dryers 4x20 ft., 5x30 ft., and 6x35 ft., 
steam-heated air rotary dryers 4x30 ft. and 6x30 ft. 


on ey ae kilns 8x110 ft., 6x60 ft., 3%x25 
ft., and 3x25 ft. 


MILLS—-Sx8 ft., 6x5 ft., 
pebble ruills ; 8x8 ft., 6x6 ft., 
2%x2% ft. ball mills; 3 ft. 

: and- 24 in. Fuller-Lehigh mills; 


2%x3 ft., 
5x4 ft., 

"Marcy mill; - 

4%x20 ft., 5: 


3x3 % ft., 








.. 5x22 ft., and 6x20 ft., tube mills; 7%x13 in., 
9x15 in., 16x10 in., 20x6' in., and 30x60 in., jaw 
crushers; one “Infant”? No. 00, No. 0, No. 2, No. 3, 
and No Williams’ swing hammer mills; one Kent 
type “G’”’ mill: 36 in. and 40 in. cage mills; 3 ft. and 
4% ft. Hardinge mills; 18x12 in., 20x12 in. and 
30x10 in. roll crushers; No. 0, No. 1 and No. 3 
Sturtevant rotary crushers; one No. 2 Sturtevant ring 
roll crusher: 3 roll and No. 000 and No. 00 Raymond 
mills; one No. 5 Telsmith breaker; one 36 in. Sturte- 
vant emery mill; four Giant Griffin mills; one Junior 
Griffin mill; one 51x14 in. chaser mill. 


SPECIALS—Five automatic package gel ghing_ ma- 
chines; jigs; one keystone excavator; 6x t.. 6x5 ft., 
and 4x8 ft. Newaygo vibrating screens, Richardson 


automatic scales. 
Air compressors and tanks, 
W. P. HEINEKEN, Engineer 


95 Liberty Street, New York Tel. Cortl. 1841 








Private Equipment for Sale or Rent 


Auto Crane, % vd. 

revolving shovel 5 

24-in. gauge 30- Yb. 

gasoline locomotive 
V-shape steel dump 
standard gauge 

Sturtevant rolls, 20x14-in. 

No. 5 Austin crusher, rear drive. 

Keystone excavator. No. 3. 

Jaw crusher, 9x16. 

Bucyrus shovel, 65-ton, 2% 
trucks (bargain). 
35-ton locomotive, 16x24. 
26 ton Climax, 1 estas a locomotive, 
7,000 ft. 2-in. black pipe. 

Holt caterpillar tractor, 45 H.P. 
3 steel trailers, 5 yd. 
3% yd. Hayward orange peel bucket. 
2 derricks (guy and stiff leg 
Porter locomotive 36-in. gauge, 6-wheel, 
Ingersoll Sargent 1000-ft. compressor 
I own the above, will sell, or rent to 
party. 


Daniel B. Straley, Crown Point, Ind. 


FOR SALE 


2 Lidgerwood Electric Hoists. Single Drum 
with 52 H.P. 220 Volt D. C. Westinghouse 
motors. Price $1950 each, or $1,000 each with- 
out motors. Both hoists in first class condi- 
tion. 


Thomas & Buckley Hoisting Company 
310 West 65th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ryers sian shell. 
Thew 
8,000 ft. 

Whitcomb 
50 Koppel 
Derrick Car, 


track. 
24-in. gauge, 3% 
cars, 11} yd. 


ton, 


yd., mounted on railroad 


std. gauge. 


23-ton. 


responsible 











New—RAILS—Relaying 


All sections on hand for quick shipment 
Reasonable prices quoted. Our stock i» 
very complete. 


M. K. FRANK 











WANTED 


Gasoline Locomotive, 6 to 10 ton. 36” gauge, 
Eastern location preferred. In reply give type, 
make, serial number, complete description of 
condition. ALSO 6 Rocker Type V side dump 2 
Address 














EQUIPMENT 


Steam Shovels 


2—%-yd. Thew “O” Traction, Mass. boiler 
I—No. 3 Thew I-yd. dipper, R. R. type. 


Locomotives 


1—3-ton Std. gauge Plymouth Gasoline. 


4—14-ton 36-in. gauge Vulcan saddle tanks. 

2—14-ton 36-in. gauge Porter saddle tanks. 

2—18-ton 36-in. gauge Davenport saddle 
tanks. 

1—21-ton 36-in. gauge American saddle tank. 


Dump Cars 


1t4-yd. Western, 2-way. 


9—24-in. . 
-way. 


35—-24-in. 


gauge 
gauge " yd. Koppel, 
4-yd. all steel quarry end 


8—30-in. gauge 
dump. 
2—36-in. gauge Koppel 3-yd. V-shape, 2-way 
15—36-in. gauge 4-yd. Western, 2-way. 
5—3-yd. 36in. gauge Lakewood V-shape 2-way 
dump. 


ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 


Get our new big bulletin 285 for unusual bar- 
gains in Railway, Power Plant and n- 
tractors’ Equipment, Dump Cars, Track Acces- 
sories, Tanks, Pipe, etc. 








WANTED 


Quotations and specifications on the fol- 

lowing: 

1—Steam locomotive of about 10 ton, 36 
inch gauge. 

225 horsepower 3 phase slip-ring elec- 
tric motors. 

1—-15 horsepower 3 phase motor. 

1—Revolving traction shovel with 3% to 74 
yard dipper. 

35-lb. relaying rail. 

18 inch Symons disc crusher. 


Address 
Box 34, Oxford, Michigan 








Locomotives for Rent or Sale 


2—50-ton 18x24-in. six-wheel switchers. 
1—40-ton 17x24-in. four-wheel switcher. 
2—18-ton and 14-ton 36-in. gauge Vulcans. 
2—10-ton 7x12-in. 36-in. gauge Vulcans. 

1 —_— 


86-in. gauge Shay geared. 


Miscellaneous 


10-ton 


Frick Building Pitts | °° eee ee a 
——— ie on steam shove oO. wv 
Box 1451 Care of Rock Products 1—Monighan "Teh, teem, 8 %-74 
100—60,000-Ib. capacity ao, cars, 40 ft. long. 
FOR SALE 13 —F zt ety Pl damp tam, Sem. 
_— “Vv” stee pa cars, n, gauge. 
0 r FOR SALE 15, Wegiern soul Grin.“simpley duplex, and centrit 
ne secon K z 2-in., -in., anc §-in. simple, duplex, and ce - 
wins . ’ og i a a ¢ OC . be 
cellent condition; a real bargain to a paeeag matey: Boag -_ —_ — Railway Equipment, Etc. 
geick buyer. Address | J. F. DONAHOO Co INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Box 1453 Care of Rock Products Birmingham, Ala. McCormick Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Se 
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9 K CRUSHER 


Regular Drive—Extra Fine Condition 


H.P., A. C., Elec. Hoist, NEW. 
Steel Cars, 42-in. gauge, 7-yd. End Dump. 
H.P., 230 V., D. Cur. Hoist and Drum. 


ROSS POWER EQUIP. CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


35 
12 
35 


Climax Geared Locomotive 


40 ton, standard gauge, 12x14, completely 
overhauled, immediate shipment, cash or terms, 
located here. Also, 16x24, standard gauge, 35 
ton, American type locomotive. 


Lock Box 205 Crown Point, Ind. 


FOR SALE 


Two Marion Model 31 Full Revolving 
Steam Shovels on Traction Wheels, 
equipped with 34-yard quarry buckets, For 
particulars and prices, address 


Box 1452 Care of Rock Products 








HOIST ENGINE 


One New Hoist 9”x12” double Cyls. double 
drum, with or without NEW A. S. M. E. boiler. 


Both cheap. CRUSHERS 
One No. 6 and one No. 71% McCully Gyratory 
Crushers. Perfect condition. 


A. J. O’NEILL CO. 


Weightman Building Philadelphia, Pa. 





One Allis-Chalmers No. 4 “K” Stone 
Crusher in good condition; also one 10x10 
Blaisdale Air Compressor. 
The Cedarville Lime Company 
Cedarville, Ohio 











FOR SALE 


FULLER MILL, 42” Standard, fan discharge, 
belt driven type. Practically new, immediate 
delivery. LOCOMOTIVE, 18 ton, 10x16 Porter 

” gauge saddle tank in good operative condi- 
tion. Address 


Box 1450 Care of Rock Products 





| 


| 401 Woodlawn Road, 


WANTED 


| Used air compressor, splash oiling system, auto- 


matic unloader, cylinder 6x7 or 6x8, air pressure 
about 100 pounds by about 70 feet displace- 
ment. Also one set of standard laboratory test 
screens. Give particulars. 


CHARLES WILLMS 





Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. 
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for your requirements of second hand machinery 
° Advertise your equipment 
Machinery Men-7*< for quick turnover 


UNANOMT 








Rates for advertising in the Classified Department: ge per column inch per insertion. Minimum charge, $2.50. Please send check with your order. 
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Plants for Sale 








FOR SALE 


To responsible parties, an attrac- 


tive Gravel and Sand proposition, | 
located twenty-five miles west of St. | 


Louis, Mo., on the Merrimac River. 
Ideal railroad facilities. 


Unlimited | 


market in St. Louis and adjacent | 


territory. 
Gravel now selling in St. Louis at 


Very little competition. | 


$2.20 per yard. Big outlet for pro- | 
duction to contractors on roads on | 


new $60,000,000 road bond issue | 


in Missouri. 


GEORGE L. FRAZIER 


GLENCOE, MO. 


| 





FOR SALE | 


Silica Sand Crushing Plant, completely | 
equipped, capacity 300 tons per day, 55 | 
ft. Ledge white and buff silica sandstone. | 


This plant is in first-class condition, has | 


been in operation 10 years. Completed 
a new and up-to-date plant about a year | 
ago. Have orders for entire output of | 
plant, has operated winter and summer | 
for past 10 years; best quality steel mould- | 
ing sand; situated in Ohio; is a money- | 
maker, and if sold quick will be sold at a | 
bargain to someone interested in silica | 


sand. Address 


Box 1442 Care Rock Products 








Help Wanted 








WANTED 


Experienced Kiln Burners. Kilns 8x100 
ft. and firing with fuel oil, 8-hour shift, 
dry process, pay satisfactory. Communi- 
cate wit 


Riverside Portland Cement Co. 


Situations Wanted 








POSITION WANTED 


as superintendent in construction and operation of sand 
and gravel plant. Have had 20 years’ experience, Also 
broad experience in long distance pumping and con- 
structing pumping plants. ‘Hold a pilot license on the 
Mississippi River. First class references will be fur- 
nished. Age 40 years. Address 


Box 1446 Care of Rock Products 











Riverside, California 


Have you a plant for sale? 
Do you wish to purchase a plant? 


Are you in need of a superintend- 
ent or manager? 


Are you looking for a position as 
plant superintendent or manager? 


Advertise your wants in these col- 
umns for quick results. 
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Any Size or Capacity. 
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Rotating Tower Cranes 


Hand or Electrically Operated. 
Stationary or Traveling. 


Let Us Know Your Requirements 


The American Crane & Engineering Co. 
oledo, Ohio 





Fit 
ad OF-Va § 
OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE CO. 


POPLAR ST YRUS OHILO 








49 Dey Street, New } York 


Boston Chicago Detroit 


EASTON CARS 


Skip cars for steep inclines, of 
various designs to meet spe- 
cial requirements. For twenty- 
five years we have been mak- 
ing all kinds of industrial cars 
satisfactorily. 


Let us help you 


Works: iyi Pa. 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh 





The Baldwin 


Locomotive Works 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Steam and Gasoline 


LOCOMOTIVES 


for 





Industrial Service 























Repaired Contractors’ Equipment 


Steam Shovels 


Model 60 Marion Shovels, 24-yard dippers, Nos. 
1999, 2059, 2130 


1—Model 1 Thew, on railroad trucks, 7#-yard dipper. 
1—Bucyrus Model 70-C, Shop No. 1219. 
We have a large stock of thoroughly repaired 


Construction Equipment of all kinds ready for im- 
mediate shipment. 


Locomotives 
8—18-ton, 10x16” Porter Dinkeys, 36” gauge. 
2—12-ton, 9x14” Porter Dinkeys, 36” gauge. 
1—17x24”, 55-ton, 4-6-0, standard gauge. 
3—25-ton Forney type. 


Clam Shell Buckets 
1—1%-yard Williams Hercules Bucket. 


Cars 


30—Western Air Dump 12-yard, standard gauge. 
40—Western 4-yard, 36” gauge, steel beam. 











H. KLEINHANS COMPANY 


Union Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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J. C. BucKBEE COMPA 
ENGINEERS 


BUILDERS OF CEMENT PLANTS 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 











Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 


ROBERT W. HUNT & Co. 


Inspection—T ests — Consultation 


Jno. J. Cone D. W. McNaugher 





Inspection New and Second Hand Machinery, Pumps, Crushers, 
Steam Shovels, Cars, Locomotives, Rails and Quarry and 
Contractors’ Equipment 


INSPECTION AND TESTS OF SAND, GRAVEL, CEMENT, STRUCTURAL ° 


STEEL, CASTINGS AND CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


Cement, Chemical and Physical Testing Laboratories 
CHICAGO 


Cincinnati 


New York 


Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


Kansas City San Francisco 








Geo. B. Massey Company 
Consulting Engineers 


EXCAVATION 


Opening up and economical development of stone quar- 
ries, sand, gravel and clay deposits. 

Hydraulicking. Stripping. 

Centrifugal pumping and hydraulic dredges. 

Most suitable machinery and methods to insure lowest 
costs. 

Design and construction of complete plants. 
Engineering supervision. 

Inspection of new and second hand machinery. 


Booklet on excavating machinery on request 


Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 











James N. Hatch, C.E., M.E. 


Member A. S. C. E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
500 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


Designs and Constructs 
Complete Sand and Gravel Screening and Washing Plants. 


Stone Crushing and Storage Plants. Conveying Systems. 
Contractors’ Material Plants 


Electric Generating Plants and Transmission Lines. 


Estimates and Plans Furnished 




















We Design and Equip 
Complete Plants 


for the manufacture of gypsum products, such as wall 
plaster, moulding plaster, wall board products, gypsum 
block products, also mixing plants. 


We are prepared to furnish complete machinery-equip- 
ment and design and furnish plans for the installation. 
Consult our Engineering Department. Forty years’ expe- 
rience in designing of wall plaster machinery and plants. 


The J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. 


Engineers, Machinists and Founders 


Enterprise, Kansas 








BACON ~ FARREL 
ORE & ROCK 
CRUSHING-WORLD KNOWN 


ROLLS CRUSHERS 


EARLE C.BACON, INC. ENGINEERS 
26 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK 














When in the market for machinery or equipment, 
look through the advertisements of ROCK PROD- 
UCTS. If you do not find what you want adver- 
tised in this issue, write us and we will put you in 
touch with reliable firms who can supply your need. 
This service is free to our readers. Use it. 


Rock Products 


The Nation’s Business Magazine of the 
Rock Products Industry 


542 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 
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FROGS and Electric Motors 








Large Stock of New 
and Used 


Motors and 

‘ | Generators 
SWITCHES “Gane Pim hy Make 
The Central Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, O. si 


Frogs, Suites. Cressiasy, Sete Sem. — agin Bowe. 
i ates, \» i ces, e ates, Port rack, ° ° ° 
ataliiaai Ete., E mn Sorgel Electric Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















combine dollar-sav- 
ing features of bucket 
construction which 
are illustrated in our 
latest catalogue. 


Write for it today. 


THE OWEN BUCKET CO. 


538 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 








The House of Dependable Service 


HYMAN-MICHAELS 
COMPANY 


Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 
NEW AND RELAYING RAILS Best In the World. Will Actually Wear Out 


BRANCH OFFICES e ° 
New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. The Columbus McKinnon Chain Company 


324 Woolworth 1313 1st National 2115 Railway Ex- Cc : 
Bldg. Bank Bldg. change Bidg. olumbus, Ohio 


EVERY STEP 
“Cleveland” Double Crimped SCREENS 


Wire Cloth 


J 
is taken with”one definite end in view oO f All K ] n d be, 


Service 
A uniform fineness is assured by its use 

















Unequalled for the 


2% met 105 wie mans ey Chicago Perforating Co. 

Sand, Gravel, Crushed Stone Os 2445 West 24th Place 
an ement , 

A large stock always on hand. However, any 125 Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Special mesh will be manufactured to suit re- 
quirements. PRICES RIGHT. 
The Cleveland Wire Cloth and 


Manufacturing Co. 
3573 E. 78th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 12 Mesh; .047 Wire 
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BATES re 


rer} is in the center of a 

W 1 R EF T } FE sey ‘ lime stone district which 
“in| produces the best white 

. = hat} hydrated finishing lime |; 

for tying reinforcement Eh te the world. | 
in concrete constructton 




















BUILDERS OF 
THE “ARNOLD” 
Ties all kinds of reinforcement effectively LIME KILN AND 
—mesh, bars, metal lath, expanded LINING 

metal. Also used in the manufacture of 
concrete pressure pipe and sewer pipe. 


A handy tool which means efficiency and 
speed to the workman—a money saving 


device to the contractor. _—— 


Write for illustrated price list. IN THIS DISTRICT 


We also make the Bates Packer for packing cement, ARNOLD & WEIGEL 
BATES VALVE BAG COMPANY CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 


7310 South Chicago Avenue WOODVILLE, OHIO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


W. I. 110 Great Portland St., London, Eng. 


WHY ?—onnts 

















Drill faster 
Because They— eg gpl 


Thrive on hard work 


Men who know, prefer “WOOD DRILLS” 
Because they fill the bill and cut the cost. 


Wood Brill Works 


30-36 Dale Ave. Paterson, N. J. 


TERRY © cRANES AUTO-CRANE 


BECKWITH PATENTS 
IGGING irrigation 


YAS ditches — _ 
Works — cheaply—a sample o! 
See Kearny, NJ iN -» Auto-Crane’s broad 
TERRY Mre iC - H R usefulness. 

New Yor City. Vv ees Three types of mount- 

= ings—road wheels, 

Fur Cincte Cranes. ” Equirment Thar Lasts: Timecr & Sree. Dernicns. railroad trucks and 

Let Us Sonve Your Material HANDLING PROBLEMs. apron treads. 
Write The John F. 


Steel and Timber ——. noncreiy Maer : ‘ 27 
D ERRI KS ycamore . ? ° é AOS BS “ 
a Ravenna, Oho, = 


in 25 Leading Cities 


When writing advertisers please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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HETTRICK 


CANVAS BELTING 


Every piece of Hettrick Canvas Belting that leaves our plant 
must be worthy of the seal it bears, and the careful inspec- 
tion it receives insures the user of a high grade, full weight 
belt. Quality is built right into every foot of Hettrick Belting. 


THE HETTRICK MFG. CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Quality 


Service Satisfaction 





GNU EI HY RTS 


Rock Products 
‘ SADERMAN DRAGUNE CABLEWAY EXCAVATORS 
dump in one operation: 


Ls 


| 


dig’ convey elevate 


69 

















If you wish to know 


what type of equipment 
gives the greatest all- 
around satisfaction as an ex- 
cavator and conveyor of sand 
and gravel, we suggest that 
you visit the nearest user of a 
Sauerman Dragline Cableway 
Excavator and you will receive 
your answer. 


No matter in what section 
of the United States you may 


be located, you are not far 
from some gravel plant oper- 
ator employing a Sauerman 
Dragline Cableway Excavator, 
whose name we will gladly 
send to you on request. 


SAUERMAN 
BROS. 


1140 Monadnock 


loc 


CHICAGO 


manufac- 
turers of 
Power Scrapers 
and _ specialists 
in cableway ac- 
cessories. 








Perforated Metal Screens 


FOR 


Stone, Gravel, Sand, Etc. 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


PLAIN AND PERFORATED 


General Sheet and Light Structural Work 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


CARBONDALE, PA. 
New York Office, 30 Church Street 














THE KENNEDY 
Swing-Hammer Pulverizer 


J 


A Mechanically Perfect Device 


The Kennedy Swing-Hammer Pulverizer embodies 
mechanical improvements heretofore considered un- 
attainable. Reversible, renewable hammer tips and 
breaker plates of alloy steel. Impact pulverizing—no 
grinding movement. Adjustable steel grid—so con- 
trolled as to permit adjustment while machine is run- 
ning. Automatic lubrication. Ball and socket bearings 
—in short, every possible improvement tending toward 
efficiency, durability and low maintenance expense. 


Send for full description 


Kennedy Van Saun Mfg. & Eng. Corp. 


120 Broadway New York 
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The Clyde Lime Hydrator | | ,,, Universal Crushers 
Performance Counts 


— reduce stone to desired size or fin-y sus in a 
The Clyde was first in the field, and through depend- 


able and economical performance is still first choice 


of lime operators. Universal Crusher Co. 


‘ ae : 225 Third Street 
The Clyde Hydrator produces big capacities of lime 
at only three-fifths the cost of any other hydrator on Cedar Rapids, Iowa, U.S.A. 


the market. 


The Clyde not 
only produces 
over 90% of 
the hydrate of 
America, but 
makes the best 
quality of finish- 
ing lime from 
either high cal- 
cium or mag- 
nesium. 


Fifteen years of designing and building expe: 


e have 
made possible the excepticnal ability of Univer,., 


Simple, easiest 
to operate and 
most economical 
in cost of install- 
ing, maintaining, 
and operating. 


Send for Catalog 


H. MISCAMPBELL 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer 


DULUTH : - MINNESOTA 




















LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
CLAM SHELL BUCKETS - SHIPBUILDING CRANES 
CAR DUMPERS PILE DRIVERS 


aoe 2)| NATIONAL 


Screen Separator 





The Leading Screen in 


- 
Efficiency 
eye 
Durability 
J e e 
Simplicity 
A CRANE are A RECORD FOR SPEED 
A McMyler annie Type ’ Crane, equipped with a McMyler Interstate Clam- Capacity 
oy Bucket, made a weoned of 18 trips in 8 minutes, swinging at 90° each trip 
ne tals ism but _ otal a — will stand > ae a 
service su as more Po e first cost of a crane o! ie r Md ay td 
tance if a la A ys of return is insured. Greater speed, consequent greater Write for Descriptive Literature to 


capacity, together with low maintenance cost, make the Type “B” one of the bei 
“buys” on the market. 


The McMyler Interstate Co., Cleveland, O. NATIONAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 
New York__1756 Hudson Terminal eoide ae Hoge Bidg. 549 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 
BA, Francisco_Merchants Exchange Bldg. Denver 18th “312 Gdleon’ Bios 
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qmite 
Wisner 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO GET OUR 
PROPOSITION BEFORE YOU BUY 











Geo. D. Wuitcoms Go. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 


GAsOLINE LocomoTives_2y, ROCHE <r 


TO 25 TONS ON DRIVE WHEEL 


ILLINOIS STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMO. 


TIVES—1 TO 8 TONS ON 
DRIVE WHEELS 











* * 
| Hydrating Lime 
Continuous 97% of Hydrated Lime is made either by the Old or by the New Kritzer Process. 


Eedetes We Guarantee to manufacture the Best Product at the Lowest Possible Cost. 
Our engineers have worked out every practical improvement im use today im 


hydrating lime. 


[t is our business to solve your problems. 

It ts our business to investigate thoroughly the conditions that prevail at every 
plant, to work out all the details and to build a plant that will prove a 
success from the start. 


We assume the Responsibility. Now is the time for you to act. Take the matter up with 
us NOW and we will outline your whole proposition for you. 


THE KRITZER COMPANY 
503 South Jefferson Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















O. S. DEPENDABLE 


Locomotive Cranes 


reduce expenses of handling materials, increases 
profits and output wherever installed. Catalog 
No. 16 contains valuable information and is 
mailed upon application. 


oo 


ORTON & STEINBRENNER CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Factory—Huntington, Ind. 








Reliance Crushers 





IN ALL SIZES FOR EITHER PORTABLE PLANTS FOR 
ROAD BUILDING OR STATIONARY QUARRY IN- 
STALLATIONS. 

BUILT FOR LONG, HARD SERVICE—WILL 

SAVE YOU MONEY IN THE LONG RUN 


Let us quote you prices 


Universal Road Machinery Co., Kingston, N. Y. 
Branches in all principal cities in U. S. and Canada 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS RELIANCE LINE 
OF ROAD BUILDING AND QUARRY EQUIPMENT 
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No. 138-R 


WATT CARS 


We have devoted years to the study of cars for 
When you are in the market for Transmission your requirements, and now offer free our engi- 


Equipment, Screens, Elevator Buckets or Crushers, neers’ expert judgment in solving your problems. 
and want the best that can be had irrepective of price. 








Write for Descriptive Literature CARS—every type—that’s all we make, 


WEBB CITY & CARTERVILLE ila 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS The Watt! Mining Car Wheel Co. 
WEBB CITY, MISSOURI Barnesville, Ohio 


























By the very nature of the work 


it is called upon to perform a pulverizer must be much 
stronger than the material it handles. iain 


Only STEEL will stand the stress 
“K-B”’ is built ALL-Steel 





Catalog with full particulars on request K-B 


K-B PULVERIZER COMPANY, Inc., %:¥"¥S8k 











PERFORATED STEEL SCREENS 


The success of any house supplying repair and renewal parts 
depends on furnishing what is needed quickly and correctly. 
and of satisfactory quality. 

Sixteen years in the Perforated Metal field have given us the 
experience, equipment and technical knowledge, and three 
hundred tons or more of Steel Plates and Sheets enable us to 
fill rush orders promptly. 


Try us with your next order. 


Cross Engineering Company, Offices and Works, Carbondale, Pennsylvania 
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Built stronger to wear longer 


Service 


Continental Dump Cars are reinforced 
against excessive wear and loading shocks, 
and intermittent and varying speeds, to render 
efficient service at low maintenance cost. 


They Are Splendid Buys 


Continental Car Co. of America 


Incorporated 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Rock Products 






































77] ALL LINES 
or 





Inoustay 














Wagon Loaders 


GIFFORD-WOODS Wagon Loaders are 
proving their economical value every day in han- 
dling loose material from ground storage. They 
are an economic necessity when material of this 
kind is handled in quantity. 


Let us know your problem and we will 
submit a money saving plan at once. 





NEW YORK MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS BOSTON 
cHicaco HUDSON,N.Y. BuFFAL Z 











For cable-ways, inclined planes, and con- 
veyors, for dredges, steam shovels, and heavy 
hoisting—in the hardest use to which rope can 
be put — Waterbury Armored Rope (Gore 
patent) will still have its original strength long 
after bare wire rope is worn out. 


The convex edge of the protective flat armor 
wire is the exclusive (Gore patent) feature 
which makes Waterbury Armored Rope su- 
perior to other protected strand ropes. 


WATERBURY 


160,000 rope buy- 
ers are now using 
the Waterbury 
GREEN BOOK as 
a guide. A copy 
will be sent free on 
request. 


WATERBURY COMPANY 
63 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


Makers of Wire, Armored, Fibre and 
Fibreclad Rope. Also Music Wire 
Chicago.. re 609-613 North La Salle St. 
San Francisco 151-161 Main St. 
New Orleans 1018 Maison Blanche Bidg. 
Dallas, Texas _A. T. Powell & Co. 


2415-W 
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Bulletins 
on 
Request 


Koppet INpusT > & FOUIDMENT Cag] OE 
KOPPEL, PA. — 
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Tennesse ns 
Other Gyratories Are Weak 


The Bend-Proof Shaft—the Hewes Spider 
the larger eccentric—the cut steel gears—every 
feature contributes its quota to the excep 
tional performance and dependability of 


Traylor “Bulldog” 
ered Crushers | 


Bulletin GX-1 


fully describes the “Bulldog” featur 
Ww rite for your copy. 


Traylor Engineering & Manufacturing Co. 


Allentown, ee 


New York Pittsburgh Ch geles Spokane 
30 Church St. 211 Fulton Bldg. 1414 Fis er “Bldg Ci r.. oa Beek Bldg. Mohawk Bloc 











_ Anticipating the service and oonnll- 
tions cars must meet, has 
our Engineering Staff’s con- 
stant attention. 


Here, for instance—is a typical 
KOPPEL Car—notice 


Bp the heavy reinforce |}. ons. 

: ~ ing to give body and] |] wv Sad 
frame protection against Poon, aas.oice. 

shock in loading—and the' rong on 


heavy frame and body.! Fog, ane ogo ! 


San Francisco 





1420 Chestnut S&t., 
Philadelphia 
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B* {NG your gas house up to date with Chapman 

2roducers, or modernize your old producers 
with Chapman Floating Agitators, Automatic Feed 
Type. Write for proofs. 


Chapman agitators applied to old hand 
poked producers are saving 70 per cent labor 
and 20 per cent fuel each day in numerous 
plants in the steel district. Over 72 per cent 
of our business 1s on repeat orders. Let us 
send you full technical data. 


The as 
a Se ip ENGINEERING CO. 


C Ae Pibision of Ce 
OPER 


MT. VERNON, OHIO 
11 Broadway, N. Y. Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 





-—_— 





USE 


Cuaean Bickford 


Detonating Fuse 


For well drill blasting and the tunnel and pocket 
method of blasting, where large quantities of ex- 
plosive are to be detonated, use safe, efficient Cordeau-Bickford and get lower blasting costs. 


| The Ensign-Bickford Co., Simsbury, Conn. 


| Established 1836 Original Makers of Safety Fuse 
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SCHAFFER 
Continuous Lime Hydrators 


Fc tga operation delivers 
lime by weight, not volume, to the ieee 
Schaffer Hydrator. Automatically, 

water, too, is added in correct propor- ' fencing | 


tion—insuring a continuous flow of a | Measune / 
superior product. 


Warer Supply 
“ TANK 

















The flexibility of control enables the use Erotancd 
of either high calcium or dolomite lime, 

while at the same time the automatic 
operation of Schaffer Hydrators solves 
the labor problem, as they require but a 
little attention. : 


Fs 
E 


= 
© CONDENSATION 
Ourtter 


& SEPARATING 


Our literature on the Schaffer Hydrator ' pornaes 
covers all the questions you now have 
in mind. Write for it at once! 


TRAVELING 
LapoeR 


Schaffer Engineering 
& Equipment Co. 


Peoples Bank Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. ee eee i 




















Raymond Roller Mills and Automatic Pulverizers equipped with Air- 
separation are used to reduce so many materials and in so many diversified 
industries that it is difficult to cite a sufficiently gen- 
eral case to illustrate to everyone having a grinding 
problem, that the Raymond System will give the 
results desired and with an economy that can be 

reached in no other way. 


If you have a grinding problem of any kind what- 
soever, write us your requirements as our engineers 
will gladly give you the benefit of our forty years 
experience in the grinding field. 








Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Company 
1301 No. Branch St. Chicago 


Eastern Office Western Office 
5th Floor, Grand Central Palace 201 Boston Bldg. 
New York City . Denver 
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Here is the Solution to Your 
Fir.e Grinding Problem 


Many of the leading concerns have found the solution 
to their fine grinding problems on Gypsum, Cement, Talc 
and Soapstone, Graphite, Limestone and similar materials 


by installing 


MUNSON 


Under Runner Buhr Mills 


There is practically no limit to the degree of fineness to which these 
mills will grind these products. They will do the work economically 
and satisfactorily in every way. Solid in construction—will do away 
with delays and shut-down and 
keep out of the repair shop. Their 
Automatic Adjustment, Rapid 
Grinding and Perfect Balance In- 
sure good results and fine 
and uniform grinding. 





WIZ re 


PALL 


Why not investigate? Send 
for our new catalog, number 71. 





Munson Mill 
Machinery Co., Inc. 
Utica, New York 














Reliable Crushing Equipment 





The extraordinary ruggedness of Allis- 
Chalmers Crushing Machinery is the result of 
a half century of experience in manufacturing 
crushing equipment — equipment located in 
every part of the world, meeting every re- 
quirement and giving remarkably satisfactory 
service. 
Pen We design and build Ballast Plants, Mac- 
Fairmount Type Crusher adam Plants, Crushing Rolls, Dumping Skips, 
Elevators, Gyratory Breakers, Jaw Crushers. 
Dust Collectors, Perforated Metals, Revolving Screens, Quarry Cars, ete. 
Quick shipments on replacements a specialty. Write for Bulletins. 








Our name is your assurance 





ASS 
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SAND AND GRAVEL PUM. ° 


AreDependableProd: 


Save delays 
More operating days 
Lowest cost per yard pa 


Built of rugged constructi: 
hard service. Shell, side 
and runner—parts exposed 
rasive wear and constant gri 
action —are made of mang 
steel. 


Extra heavy shaft, sturdy bear- 
ings, ball bearing thrust collar 
and well balanced runner, make 
the AMSCO pump a smooth- 
running and efficient machine. 


Flap Valves, Pipe and E!bows 
Write for Pump Bulletin 


American Manganese Steel Company 
General Offices: 1872 McCormick Building, Chicago 


Western Sales Office: Pacific Coast Office: Eastern Sales Office: 
Newhouse Bidg., Salt Lake City Insurance Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, California Hudson Term. Bldg., N. Y. 


Foundries: Chicago Heights, Ill. — New Castle, Delaware — Oakland, California 











{a I 8 g A. ES 


EDISON PORTLAND CEMENT Co. | he 7 | 





60-TON SHAY ENGINE BUILT BY LIX1A FOR EDISON PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Universal Shays 


Shays go anywhere a car will follow. Best of all, they give continuous service, be- 


Thay socks 10% ciaiiline cause all wearing parts are made accessible 
y 04 for adjustment. 


They spot cars with more accuracy. When a part needs replacement, it can be 


They pull with a steady, even pull from start secured from us and applied without a drop 
to stop. pit or special tools. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Inc. 


L'MA, OH'O 30 Church St., New York 
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Arrow | 
POowSe 











Juring the past year a large number of installations of L. P. Green's Arrow Power Drag Scraper have 
been made and we are now in a position to show it under all working conditions. There is no chance 
to be mistaken if you will thoroughly investigate the performance of this scraper. Get your informa- 
tion from the man who uses one. We will furnish you, on request, with the name and address of the 
user nearest your town, and you can talk it over with him, see the scraper in operation, get a line on its 
wonderful economy, both in installation and operating expense. 


The man on the job is our best salesman. 


L. P. GREEN, 907 Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Have for sale—1 used slackline excavator complete, 9x12 hoist, 114 cu. yd. bucket 


SCREENS, QUARRY CARS, ELEVATORS 


OR over half a century Austin pit 

and quarry equipment has ex- 

pressed in a broad practical sense 
the highest development in stone han- 
dling machinery. Not only is this 
superiority recognized in design and 
mechanical perfection but also in the 
expert engineering service that forms 
an integral part of every Austin ma- 
chine. 

The Austin line is complete with not 
only a wide variety of machinery but 
also a large assortment of styles and 
sizes. 

Screens, Quarry Cars and Elevators 
are members of this highly specialized 
family of Quarry Machinery, supple- 
menting the famous Austin Gyratory 
Crusher. 


Write today for Catalog 
and complete data 




















Austin Manufacturing Company 
New York CHICAGO San Francisco 


Canadian Agents: Mussens Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 











CALMACOAS ALLIED MACHI 


9%, Haw Youn. USA. 
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Buyers’ Guide of the Rock Products Indu 


Classified Directory of Advertisers in Rock Products 





Air Compressors | 


Worthington Pump & Mach. Co 
New York, N. Y. | 


Bags and Bag Machinery 
Bates Valve 
Chicago, Il 
Jaite Co., The 
Jaite, Ohio 
Valve Bag Co. of 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Belting 
Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hettrick Mfg. Co 
Toledo, Ohio 
Main Belting Co 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Belting & Packing Co 
New York, N. Y. 
U. S. Rubber Co 
New York, N. Y. 


Bag Co 


America 


Belt Fasteners 
Crescent *) 
New York, 

Belt eee 
creecene Belt Fastener Co 

» York, N. Y. 

Belt Rivets 

Crescent ~o 
ew York, N 

Bins, ene 
Preston Co., J. M 
Lansing, Mich. 


Brick Machines 
General Service 
Chicago, Il 
Wert Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, I1h 


Blasting Supplies 
Aetna Explosives Co 
New York, N. Y. 
Atlas Powder Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I 
Wilmington, Del. 
Grasselli Powder Co 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


[on ner Co 


astener Co 


Corp 


Buckets, Elevator 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Carbondale, Pa. 
Orton & Steinbrenner 
Chicago, Il. 


Buckets 
Advance Eng. Co. 
Cleveland, O. 
Brown Hoisting Mach. Co 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Browning Co. 
Cleveland. Ohio. 
Buffalo Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co 
Marion, Ohio. 
McMyler Interstate Co 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Owen Bucket Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Calcining Machinery 
Atlas Car & Mig. Co 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Butterworth & Lowe 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


Chains and Transmitting Machinery 


Columbus-McKinnon Chain Co 
ee O. 

1. S. Chain & Forging Co 

A a Pace Pa. 


Chains, Dredge 
U. S. Chain & Forging Co 
Pittsburgh, P 





Pa. 


Conveyors and Elevators 
Caldwell H. W., & Son Co 
Chicago, IIl. 

Gifford- ~—t Co. 

Hudson, N. 

Jeffrey Mfg. ya The 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link Belt Co. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Portable Machinery Co 
Passaic, N. J 

Robins Conveying Belt Co 
New York, N. 

Smith Eng. Works 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co 
Aurora, Il 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

Universal Road Mach. Co 
Kingston, N. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 

Cranes—Locomotive Gantry 
American Crane & Eng. Co 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Advance Eng. Co 
Cleveland, O. 
Ball Engine Co. 

Erie, Pa. 
Brewn Hoisting Mach. Co 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Browning Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Byers Mach. Co., 
Ravenna, Ohio. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
McMyler-Interstate Co 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Co 
Bucyrus, Ohio. 
Orton & Steinbrenner 
Chicago, Ill 
Osgood Co., 
Marion, Ohio 


Crushers and Pulverizers 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Pulverizer Co 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Austin Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, III. 
Bacon, Earle C., 
New York, N. Y. 
Buchanan Co., Inc., C. G 

New York, N. Y. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co 

Allentown, Pa. 

Butterworth & Lowe 

Grand Rapids, Mich 

Chalmers & Williams 

Chicago Heights, I!. 

Gruendler Pat. Crusher & Pulv. Co 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Teffrey Mfg. Co., The 

Columbus, Ohio. 

K. B. Pulverizer Co 

New York, N. Y. 

Kennedy- bk Saun Mfg. & Eng. Corp 
New York, N. Y. 

Kent Mill oa 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lewistown Fadry. 
Lewistown, Pa 
McLanahan-Stone Mach. Co 
Hollidaysburg, Pa 

Munson Mill Machinery Co 
Utica, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania Crusher Co 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Raymond Bros. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Smidth & Co.,' F. L 
New York, N. Y. 

Smith Eng. Works 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sturtevant Mill Co 
Boston, Mass. 

Traylor Fng. & Mfg. Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 


John F 


The 


Inc. 


& Mach. Co 





Impact Pulverizer Co. 





Universal Crusher Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Universal Road Mach. Co 
Kingston, N. Y. 


Webb City & Carterville F, & ) 


Webb City, Mo 


Williams Pat. Crush. & Puly 
Chicago, II]. 


W —— Pump & Mach 
ew York, N. Y. 
Derricks 
Buftalo “oles & Derrick Co 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Terry Mfg. Co 
New York, N. Y. 
Dipper Teeth 


American Manganese 
Chicago Heights, III. 


Dragline Buckets 
Brown Hoisting Mach. Co 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Drills 
American Well Works 
Aurora, , 


Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co 
Orrville, Ohio 


Wood Drill Works 
Paterson, N. J. 
Dryers 
American Process Co 
New York City. 
Ruggles- ae Eng. Co 
New York, N. 
Vulcan Tron W aie 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Dynamite 
Aetna FE matogtegs Co 
New York, 


Atlas ae Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Grasselli Powder Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Engines, Oil & Gas 


Worthington Pump & Mach 
New York, N. 


Steel 


Engines, Steam 


Morris Mach. Works 
Baldwinsville, N. Y 


Engineers 
Arnold & Weigel 
Woodville, Ohio 
Bacon, Earle (¢ 
New York, N. a 
Bradley Pulv. Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Buckbee Co., J. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Fuller Engineering Co 
Allentown, Pa. 
Tames N. Hatch 
Chicago, Ill. 
R. W. Hunt & Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Massey Co., 
Chicago, III. 
Ross wacipasortog Co. 
Chicago, Ill 
Smidth & Co. ij ke L 

New York, N. 

Schaffer Eng. & Equip Co 
Pittsburgh, 
Yates, Preston K 
New York, 


, Inc 


Geo. B. 


Excavators 

Ball Engine Co. 
erie, Pa. 

Green, L. P., Chicago, III 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. + 
Marion, Ind. 
Owen Bucket Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


E 


) 


I 
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Rock Products 








-ators—Dragline Cableway 
Belt Co. 
igo, Ill. 
man Bros 
ago, 1. 
iosives 
ia Explosives Co. 
vy York, N. Y. 
Powder Co. 
ladelphia, Pa. 
Pont de Nemours & Co., FE. 1 
mington, Del. 
selli Powder Co 
land, Ohio. 
Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co 





Simsbury, Conn. 

Gas Producers 
Chapman Eng. Co 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Cooper Co., C. & G 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio 





Gears 
Caldwell, H 
Chicago, Ill 

Generators 
Sorgel Electric Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

Glass Sand Equipment 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co 
Lewistown, Pa. 

Grinding Mills 
Munson Mill Machinery C¢ 
Utica, N 

Hoists 
Buttalo Hoist & Derrick Co 

3uffalo, N. Y. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Vulcan Iron Works 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Hose—Water, Steam, Air Drill, Pneu- 
matic Tool 
Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co 
Cincinnati, O. 

N. Y. Belting & Packing Co 
New York, N. 

Hydrating Machinery 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Kritzer Co., The 
Chicago, III. 

Miscampbell, H. 

Duluth, Minn. 

Schaffer Eng. & Equip. Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hydraulic Dredges 
sh af is Machine W orks 

aldwinsville, N. Y. 

Indonesia Cars 
Atlas Car & Mig. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Continental Car Co 
Louisville, Ky. 

Easton Car & Constr. Co 
Easton, Pa. 
Koppel Indust. Car & Equip. Co 
4 ppel, Pa 

Watt Mining Car Wheel Co 
Jarnesville, Ohio 

Lime Kilns 
Arnold & Weigel 
Woodville, Ohio 
Steacy-Schmidt Mfg. Co 
York, Pa. 

Vulcan Iron Works 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Loaders and Unloaders 
Austin Machinery Corp 
Chicago, Ill 
Ball Engine Co 
Erie, Pa 
Gifford-W sae! Co 
= idson, N. 

ffrey Mfg. -% The 
‘olnben, Ohio 

yrtable Mach. Co 
assaic, N, J. 

Locomotives 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. The 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fate-Root-Heath Co. 
Plymouth, Ohio 


W. & Son Co 








Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The 
Columbus, Ohio 

Lima Locomotive Works 
New York, N. Y. 

Porter Co., H. K. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Vulcan Iron Works 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D 
Rochelle, Ill. 


Motors, Electric 


Gitford-W ood Co. 
Hudson, N. 


Sorgel Electric Co., Milwaukee, Wis 


Motor Trucks 
Duplex Truck Co. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Packing—Sheet, Piston, Superheat, 


Hydraulic 

Cincinnati Rubber & Mfg. Co 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

N. Y. Belting & Packing Co 
New York, N. Y. 

Paint and Coatings 
Williams, C. K., & Co 
Easton Pa. 

Perforated Metals 
Chicago Perforating Co 
Chicago, 


Cross Eng. Co. 
Carbondale, Pa. 


Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Carbondale, Pa. 


Nortmann Duffke Co 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Plaster Machinery 


Butterworth & Lowe 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Fhrsam & Sons Co., J. B 
Enterprise, Kan 
Portable Conveyors 


Portable Machinery Co 
Passaic, 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co 
Aurora, Ill. 

Portable Stone Bins 
Austin Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 

Pumps 
American Manganese Steel Co 
Chicago Heights, III. 


American Well Works 
Aurora, IIl. 


Morris Machine Works 
Baldwinsville, N. 
Worthington <i & Mach. Co 
New York, N. 

Power Transmitting Machinery 
Caldwell. H. W., & Son Co 
Chicago, IIl. 

Powder 


Aetna Explosives Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
Atlas Powder Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., F. I. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Grasselli Powder Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Pulverized Fuel Equipment 
Bradley Pulv. Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. Co 
Chicago, Il. 
Pump Valves 
N. Y. enna | & Packing Co 
New York, 


Quarry eels 
Marion Steam Shovel Co 
Marion, Ohio 


Universal Road Mach. Co 
Kingston, N. 
Rails 


Hyman-Michaels Co. 
Chicago, Ill 





Rope, Wire 
American Steel & Wire Co 
Chicago, Ill. 
Leschen, A. & Sons Co 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Waterbury sg 
New York, N. Y. 

Scrapers, Drag 
Green, L. P., Chicago, Ill 
Sauerman Bros 
Chicago, III 

Screens 
Austin Mfg. Co 
Chicago, III. 

Cross Eng. Co. 
Carbondale, Pa. 
Gifford-Wood Co. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Carbondale, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The 
Columbus, Ohio 
Link Belt Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
National Fngineering Co 
Chicago, Ill 

Ross Eng. Co. 
Chicago IIl. 
Smith Eng. Works 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. C 
Aurora, Ill. 

Stimpson Equip. Co 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sturtevant Mill Co 

Boston, Mass. 

Tyler Co., The W. S 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Universal Road Mach Co 
Kingston, N. 

Separators 
National Engineering Co 
Chicago, Ill. 

Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. Co 
Chicago, III. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 

Boston, Mass. 

Tyler Co., The W.S 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Separators, gnats 
pang Co., C. G., Inc 

ew York, N. Y ; 

Shovels—Steam and Electric 
Ball Engine Co. 

Erie, Pa. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co 
Marion, Ohio 

Osgood Co., The 
Marion, Ohio 

Speed Reducing Transmission 
James, D. O., Mfg. Co 
Chicago, II. 

Stone Elevators 
Austin Mfg. Co 
Chicago, Il 

Testing Sieves and Testing Sieve 
Shakers 
Tyler Co., The W.S 
Cleveland. Ohio 

Track Equipment 
Central From & Switch Co 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Trolleys 
Brown Hoisting Mach. Co 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Washers, Sand and Gravel 
Link Belt Co. 

Chicago, III. 
Smith Eng. Works 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wire Rope 
American Steel & Wire Co 
Chicago, II. 

Leschen, A., & Sons Cx 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Waterbury Co. 

New York, N. Y. 

Wire Cloth 
Cleveland Wire Cloth Co 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Tyler Co. The W. S 
Cleveland, Ohio 











Rock Products 











Free Service to Readers 








If you are in the market for any kind of machinery, equipment or supplies, or 
desire catalogs, information or prices on any product, simply check off your wish 

the following list and mail to ROCK PRODUCTS. Weareat your service—to in 
for you, without expense, catalogs, prices or specific information on every kind oi ma- 


chinery, equipment and supplies 


or to help you find the hard to find source of supply. 


Instead of writing to many concerns or spending time hunting up information, etc., the 
one request to ROCK PROUCTS brings the complete data you desire. 


What can we do for you? 


in the market for, sign and mail to us. 


Use the following list for convenience. 


Check what you 








RESEARCH SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
ROCK PRODUCTS, 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalogs and prices concerning the following items checked below: 


Air Compressors. 
B 


Bagging Machines. 

Belt Dressings. 

Belting, Conveying. 

Belting, Transmission. 
ins. 

Bin Gates. 

.. Blast Hole Drills. 
Blasting Powder. 
Bodies, Motor Truck. 
Boilers. 

Buckets. 
Buildings, Portable. 
Cable Coatings. 

.. Cableways. 
Calcining Machinery. 

. Cars. 

. Car Pullers. 

.. Car Replacers. 

. Chain Drive. 

. Chain Hoists. 

. Chains, Steel. 

. Clips, Wire Rope. 

. Clutches. 

. Compressors. 

.. Conveying Equipment. 


. Crusher, Parts. 

. Crushing Plants. 

.. Crushers. 
Derricks. 


ags. 
Bag Printing Machines. 


Dragline Excavators. 
... Dragline Cableway 
Excavators. 
Dredging Pumps. 
....... Drill Steel. 


Drill Sharpening Machinery. 


ieee Drills, Blast Hole. 
Drills, Hand Hammer. 
....- Drills, Tripod. 
...... Dryers, Sand and Stone. 
Dynamite. 
Dump Cars. 
Dump Wagons. 
Dust Collecting Systems. 


Elevaiors and Conveyors. 


Elevating Equipment. 
Engineering Service. 
Engines, Gasoline. 
Engines, Oil. 

Fire Brick. 


.. Frogs and Switches. 
Gas Producers. 
Gear Speed Reducers. 


........ Generators, Electric. 
scemile Hand Shovels. 
Hoisting Engines. 
Hoists. 
Hose, Air Drill. 
Hose, Pneumatic Tool. 


Hydraulic Dredges. 
.... Industrial Railways. 


...... Lathes. 


Lights, Carbide. 
Lime Hydrators. 
Lime Kilns. 


.... Loaders, Car. 
.. Loaders, Wagon. 
.. Locomotive Cranes. 


Locomotives, Electric. 


. Locomotives, Gasoline. 
.... Locomotives, Steam. 
.... Locomotives, Storage Battery......... 
... Machine Shop Equipment. 
... Magnetic Separators. 

.. Motors. 


Motor Trucks. 


... Oil Storage. 
. Oils and Lubricants. 
.. Packing, Hydraulic. 
. Packing, Piston. 


Packing, Sheet. 


... Packing, Superheat. 
. Paints and Coatings. 
. Perforated Metal. 

.. Picks. 

.. Pipe, Iron. 


Power Transmitting Equip- 
ment. 


.... Pulleys. 
.... Pulverizers. 
.. Pumps, Centrifugal. 


Pumps, Electric. 
Pumps, Gasoline. 


ee Pumps, Steam. 
.. Pyrometers. 


Rock Drills. 

Rope Drive. 

Rope, Manila. 

Safety Clothing, Etc. 
Sand-Lime Brick Mchy. 
Sand Pumps. 

Sand Washing Boxes. 
Scrapers. 


. Screening Equipment. 


Screening Plants. 
Screens. 

Sheaves. 

Steam Shovels. 
Steel, High Speed. 
Steel, Manganese. 


... Stokers, Automatic. 


Stone Grapple. 

Tanks, Steel. 

Tanks, Wood. 

Time Clocks. 

Tracks. 

Track Material. 
Transformers, Electric. 
Trip Hammers. 
Unloaders. 


. Valves. 


Washing Equipment. 
Weighing Equipment. 


..... Welding, Electric. 
... Welding, Oxy-Acetylene. 
... Winches. 
. Wire Cloth. 
. Wire Rope. 


Wrenches. 











Where Can I Buy 
Who Manufactures 
Am in the Market for......-....0000...-202.-eecceeeeceeeee 


Name 
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Kirst Hand Technical Matter— 


The editorial matter in ROCK PRODUCTS on plant construction 
and operation, methods, processes, machinery, etc., is secured at 
first hand by our Editors. They personally visit the rock product 
plants thruout the country. 

—One of the things that make it “the authoritative journal of the 
rock products industry.” 


—Read every issue. 


(SUBSCRIPTION COUPON) 


ROCK PRODUCTS Please enter my subscription to ROCK PRODUCTS for 


542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. years ($2.00 one year, $3.00 two years). 





We produce: I enclose $ ; to cover. 


L] Crushed Stone [] Gypsum 
(] Sand & Gravel [J Phosphate 
|] Glass Sand [] Cement 

[] Lime C) Talc 

Cj Sand-Lime Brick [J Slate 








(Canadian and Foreign Subscriptions $3.00 a Year) 
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When writing advertisers please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 





S-A Gravel Washing and 
Screening equipment is de- 
signed to do the work 
quickly, thoroughly and with 
a minimum cost for mainte- 
nance. The cost of labor 
with S-A Gravel Plants is 
unusually low, because the 
operation is largely auto- 
matic. S-A engineers are at 
your service—ready to help 
you—and they thoroughly 
understand gravel work. 


NIMIEGS su 
e gt eco) 


‘ 


F 2 “Buffalo” ’ Buckets 


Fill to Capacity 
With Every Grab 


‘Buffalo’ Standard Type Clam Shell Buckets are scien- 
tifically constructed to render the longest and most satis- 
factory service. The patented Power Equalizing Arm is 
a distinctive feature of these buckets. It causes the scoops 
to travel with uniform speed, exerting tremendous pres- 
sure on the scoops during the closing operation, which 
insures the bucket filling to capacity at every grab. 














Handle sand and gravel, coal and similar bulk 
materials with economy. Get the whole story 
in our latest Bulletin. Write for a copy today 





Buffalo Hoist & Derrick Company 
127 Erie Street Buffalo, New York 


Also Manufacturers of Buffalo Hoists and “All Steel’ Locomotive a | 
Cranes 























